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TO OUR READERS.—It is still necessary for readers to place 
a definite order for the “ Spectator” with their Newsagent or at 
one of the Railway Bookstalls. Should any reader experience 
difficulty in obtaining the “‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
write to “‘ The Manager, *‘ Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

FPXHE King opened Parliament on Tuesday with a Speech 
| of exceptional importance. He spoke first of the victory 
achieved by the British and Allied Fleets and Armies, and 
reminded the Houses that to reap the full fruits of victory “ an 
adequate Army must be maintained in the field.” He said that 
the Paris Conference had made, good progress, and expressed 
the hope that peace Preliminaries would be signed before the 
Session was far advanced. He rejoiced in the acceptance of the 
principle of a League of Nations as the only hope of averting 
future wars. After stating that en Indian Reform Bill might 
be presented this Session and that Ireland occasioned “ great 
anxiety,’ the King said that the popular aspirations for a better 
socisl order must be encouraged by prompt and comprchensive 
ection. Violence or disturbance would retard the work. Many 
Bills would be introduced, and should, if possible, be agreed upon 
and carried into effect ‘‘ with ell expedition.” Proposals would 
be made for simplifying the procedure of the House of Commons. 
It is understood, we may add, that the Grand or Select Com- 
mittees will be multiplied, and that the practice of debating a 
Bill at every stage will be checked. 


Two of the new Bills promised in the King’s Speech will create 
a Ministry of Health and a Ministry of Ways and Communi- 
cations, Other measures will deal with housing, the fulfilment 
of the pledges given to the Trade Unions at the outset of the 
war for the restoration of their old customs, the prevention of 
the “dumping” of imported goods at lower prices than they 
fetch in the country where they are made, the * increasing of 
industrial and agricultural output ”—a large and vague proposal 
—the training and settlement of ex-soldiers on the land, recle- 
mation of land, and afforestation. The King ended by com- 
mending to the earnest consideration of Parliament the industrial 
problems of the time, in the hope that the gifts of leisure and 
prosperity might be more generally shered. Parliament is 
accustomed to large programmes at the opening of each Session, 
but it has never before been set so ambitious a task as is implied 
in the Speech. ‘The public would be well advised not to expect 
the literal fulfilment at once of all these promises. 


Mr. Adamson, the Labour leader, opened the debate on the 
Address as Leader of the Opposition. The industrial situstion, 
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he said, was almost as menacing a danger as the war itself. He 
admitted that much of the trouble was due to “‘ 2 small band of 
revolutionaries ” who wanted to upset society, and to a small 
band of Trade Unionists who wanted to upset their officials 
As a Constitutionalist, Mr. Ademson said that he would not 
encourage either revolution or unofficial action. But the 
revolutionaries and mutincers, he added, represented only a 
very small part of the Labour movement, and traded on the 
genuine grievances felt by the majority, especially in regard to 
wages, hours, the fear of unemployment, and the higher cost of 
living—which is of course due in no small part to the rapid rise 
in wages. Mr. Adamson objected to the continusnes of Con- 
scription to maintain the Army which is to give us a secure 
Peace. As Leader of the ( )pposition, he would not, he said, oppose 
all Government Bills in the old-fashioned way. Sir Doneld 
Maclean, for the Asquithian group, said much the same thing. 

The Prime Minister began his speech by expressing his regret 
at the absence of Mr. Asquith, and at the “ genuine misunder- 
standing *’ which had severed his association with his old chief. 
He deprecated very strongly any debates on the Peace terms. 
The Conference was making rapid progress, especially in regard 
to the League of Nations. The draft of the League was almogt 
complete, and had the approval, so far, of both the great and 
the small Powers. The Peace Treaty would be placed upon the 
table of the House before it was ratified. If the House cho 
to repudiate the Treaty, it could do so. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to spe2k of the labour unrest. [ts 
legitimate causes were, he thought, overwork and strain during 
the long war, the fear of unemployment, discontent with bx! 
housing conditions, and the restrictions on amusements an] 
The House was pledgel to deal with social reform:, 
and the Government would do their best. There was no danger 
of unemployment if confidence were restored and manufacturers 
could see their way clearly before them, and if the cost of pro- 
duction were not raised to an impossibly high level and thi: 
destroyed our export trade, which was conducted on a narrow 
margin of profit. There was no inexhaustible reservoir of 
profit to dip into. The railway profits of £50,000,000 a year 
before the war had been swellowed up by the increase of wages 
and the higher cost of materials, amounting in all to £90,000,000. 
Higher railway rates meant dearer fool and goods. Reducing 
the hours of labour while maintaining the same rate of wages, 
with the avowed object of providing employment, meant unem- 
ployment, for it increased prices and reduced purchasing- power. 
High wages did not benctit the workman if prices rose higher 
still, as Russia had discovered. 

The Prime Minister spoke plainly about the indiscipline in 
the Trade Unions. 
attacked and undermined, so that it was difficult to 
Some of the intriguers aimed 


Trusted and experienced lexlers were 
mike 
agreements with their Unions. 
at producing anarchy and destroying not only the Trade Unions 
but also the State. In certain trades, upon the continuous 
working of which our success in the war depended, the leaclers 
had acted with patriotic restraint. But they were now being 
urged to use their power to hold up the community. The 
Government would deal with legitimate grievances, but they 
would resist any demand pressed, on the ground of brute force 
and not of justice, with the ulterior motive of overthrowing the 
existing order. ‘* We are determined to fight Prussianism in 
the industrial world exactly as we fought it on the Continent 
of Europe, with the whole might of the nation.” The labour 
unrest was rendering it difficult to make the Peace, upon which 
the settlement of the world depended. His own work in Paris, 
said the Prime Minister, had been continually interrupted by 
the news of tho strikes. That, we may presume, was tlie 
object of the real strike leaders, whose interests are those of the 
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enemy. Nothing could help Germany more than these Bolshevik 
outbreaks. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Curzon defended the 
proposal for a Conference of Russian delegates at Prinkipo as 
the only alternative to war against the Bolsheviks, which 
America and France declined, or the desertion of Russia, which 
would be heartless and cruel. The Powers were not recognizing 
the Bolsheviks; if they were treating with a brigand for the 
ransom of his captives, they did not recognize him as an 
honourable opponent. Lord Curzon did not say what would 
happen if, as seems probable, the Prinkipo Conference comes 
to nothing. 


Mr. Lloyd George on Wednesday spoke about Russia to much 
the same offect as Lord Curzon. If there was not peace in 
Russia, he said, there could not be pease in the world, but he 
could not suggest any means of pacifying Russia. The Allies 
would not undertake a war against the Bolsheviks, but would 
not recognize them. They were giving arms, money, and 
“moral support” to the anti-Bolshovik Governments, in order 
to keep the Germans out of Russia. It would be brutal to 
stand aside and “ let the fire burn itself out.” The Allies had 
summoned the Prinkipo Conference as an experiment, of the 
success of which the Prime Minister seemed doubtful. 


‘The chief task of President Wilson and the Allied Ministers 
in Paris during the past week has been to settle the conditions 
on which the armistice with Germany, expiring on Monday next, 
may be renewed. The French Minister of Finance on Monday 
gave the delegates an account of a book published by the German 
General Staff, in which the deliberate destruction of the French 
factories in the occupied zone was described and justified as 
a means of promoting German trade. It would be well if this 
book were given to the world. It would help to explain to the 
British and American public why the French insist so firmly 
on @ just Peace, without any sentimentality. The Conference 
has heard the Emir Feisul on behalf of the Arabs ; it is said that 
he proposed an Arab Federation, including both Syria and 
Mesopotamia as well as the Hedjaz, and the rumour has caused 
some anxiety in France, whose ancient and honourable connexion 
with Syria is very precious to her. 


Mr. Frank H. Simoads, the well-known American journalist, 
now in Paris, contributed a very frank article on President 
Wilson to Tuesday’s J'imes. He said that the President came 
to Europe to plead the cause of a League of Nations without 
having any definite or clear or coherent programme to propound. 
His Fourteen Points were not “ a basis for a League of Nations 
or anything else.” He could only veto suggestions that seemed 
to conflict with those points. “It fell to the British, logically 
and inevitably, to construct some framework.” Mr. Simonds 
says that it soon became clear that the League could not be a 
super-State, as we could not give up our Navy nor the French 
their Army, and the American delegates could not guarantee 
that America would submit to the control of a League mainly 
composed of European nations. The mandatory plan was 
adopted for the ex-German colonies and Turkey to please the 
President, but he could not undertake the trusteeship even of 
Armenia. ‘“ He came to Europe to express certain principles. 
His coming awakened a sentimental emotion, and the influence 
of this emotion was, and remains, powerful in Paris. He 
could have had his way in many great things in addition if he 
had had a way, but he has not had one.” 





The German National Assembly, which is to devise a new 
Constitution, met at Weimar on Thursday week. Herr Ebert, 
the Chancellor, said that the old Kings and Princes had gone for 
ever. Germany had lost the war through the fault of the old 
Imperial Government. He protested violently against the 
intention of the Allies to obtain indemnities from Germany, 
against the ‘ unheard-of severity ” of the armistice, and against 
the assumption that Alsace was now French territory. He 
suggested that Germany, by professing herself Republican, 
should escape all the consequences of her crimes. ‘* We warn the 
enemy not to try us beyond the limits of our endurance.” His 
motto, he said, was “The worst privations rather than dis- 
honour.” He threatened that Germany might refuse to enter 
into Peace negotiations. Herr Ebert, who supported the ex- 
Emperor’s war policy from the outset, is evidently of the same 
mind still. On Tuesday he was elected as the first President of 
the’ German Republic. 








The Daily News of Monday reproduced some remarkable reve. 
lations from the Atlantic Monthly with regard to the negotiations 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George just before Mr. 
Lloyd George became Prime Minister. It may be remembered 
that last week we published an article on the correspondence 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George as it was telographed 
from America and was printed in the Weekly Dispatch, and we 
came to the conclusion that the correspondence had been made 
public in the interests of Mr. Lloyd George. We came to this 
conclusion because the correspondence in the form in which we 
read it was rather creditable to Mr. Lloyd George, or at all events 
might easily have been considered so by his agents and special 
supporters. The Daily News on Monday—a week after the 
partial publication of the- correspondence in the Weekly 
Dispatch—completes the story. From what the Daily News 
publishes it is now perfectly evident that the revelations in the 
Atlantic Monthly were not made at all in the interests of Mr, 
Lloyd George. On the contrary, they were very derogatory to 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


The Atlantic Monthly says that Mr. Lloyd George’s “ Adminis- 
tration came into being as the result of political wirepulling and 
personal intrigue.” Again, the Atlantic Monthly speaks of Mr. 
Lloyd George as the “ recreant leader of democracy.” The 
whole incident is one of the most complete illustrations we can 
call to mind of how the cable may be used to mislead. In spite 
of the very strong anti-Lloyd George bias of the Atlantic Monthly 
article, the Evening News, relying upon the summary published 
in the Weekly Dispatch, was able to proclaim that it was “a 
complete vindication of Mr. Lloyd George’s action at that time 
which led to his succession to the Premiership.” Although the 
character of the article in the Atlantic Monthly was necessarily 
misunderstood by us and by others who relied upon the summary 
in the Weekly Dispatch, it still seems to us fairly obvious that the 
correspondence between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George was 
at first circulated privately in this country in the interests of Mr. 
Lloyd George. 


On no other supposition can we account for the irrelevant but 
striking insertion of Mr. Lloyd George’s memorandum on 
Rumania. That memorandum, the effect of which was to show 
Mr. Lloyd George as the far-seeing strategist, dealt with a matter 
which had already been decided when Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George exchanged their letters. Besides, in this country 
the correspondence was circulated privately, not among the 
friends of Mr. Asquith, but among the friends of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The Manchester Guardian—a supporter of Mr. Lloyd 
George—stated that it had seen the letters, and that the text 
of them as reproduced in the Atlantic Monthly was correct. The 
culmination of all the improper leakage of confidences in this 
country was that the Atlantic Monthly published the corre 
spondence with its own comments, those comments being of a 
kind, as we now know, which are extremely disagreeable to those 
who were responsible for the original betrayal of the secret. The 
Atlantic Monthly says explicitly : “* Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar 
Law certainly had not communicated with the Press, so that the 
leakage must have been through Mr. Lloyd George.” In 
fairness to Mr. Lloyd George, however, it must be added here 
that he has denied any knowledge of the matter. We must 
attribute the dishonourable act to some underling who believed 
himself to be serving Mr. Lloyd George’s cause, 


We have not space to go into the whole story of intrigue as 
it is given, rightly or wrongly, in the Atlantic Monthly. What we 
do want to insist upon is that the publication of Cabinet secrets 
is absolutely fatal to the efficiencies, not to mention the decencies, 
of political life. There has for a very long time been an honour- 
able understanding that such matters are never to be made 
public, and it follows that there must be no attempt on the part 
of the principals in transactions to demand publication or semi- 
publication. The correspondence shows that Mr. Lloyd George 
did urge Mr. Asquith to consent to publication. The fact that 
such publication would have been a confession of the weakness 
of the machinery for directing the war, and would have caused 
consternation here, was no doubt one of Mr. Asquith’s reasons 
for resigning. There cannot of course be a rigid rule about the 
publication of Cabinet secrets, for instances are conceivable in 
which secrets must be let out in the public interest. But the 
least that can be required of our statesmen is that they should 
have an instinct in these affairs, 
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Their instinct should guide them to recognize unfailingly the 
yery rare conditions under which publication is desirable. A 
man who has not this instinct is not really a statesman, and 
never can be. Our readers may remember that we strongly 
protested—many of them thought our words very perverse, 
wanton, and harmful—against some of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
actions during the war. In looking back we cannot help recog- 
nizing that unhappily we were only too right in declaring that 
Mr. Lloyd George was a statesman of the restless, irresponsible, 
and therefore dangerous type. However, when Mr. Lloyd 
George succeeded Mr. Asquith, we said that it was very possible 
for him to drown his past in a future of vonsistent good conduct. 
What can we say now but the same thing in effect ? Mr. Lloyd 
George has just been returned to power by an overwhelming 
majority of the nation. Woe live in the earnest hope that he will 
use his tremendous power wisely, for we do not dispute that 
power; but no one could be an honest critic, or even a respon- 
sible onlooker, who did not bear in mind the warnings of the past. 


The New Illustrated—one of Lord Northcliffe’s papers with a 
not very grammatical title—publishes an article by Lord North- 
cliffe himself on Mr. Lloyd George. Lord Northcliffe writes 
absurdly enough of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Long, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, and Mr. Bonar Law as “ Tories ” who could never be brought 
willingly to embrace such social reforms as are desired by the 
soldiers now returning to civil life. Examining the question 
whether Mr. Lloyd George is strong enough to force social reform 
upon these “Tories,” Lord Northcliffe gives the following 
description of Mr. Lloyd George :— 

“Is he not by temperament a political chameleon, taking on 
the colour of the views of those who at the moment happen to 
be his associates ? Did not his daily changes of opinion during 
the recent election campaign make it clear, to anyone who has 
closely studied his political personality, that he waits for the 
newspapers to tell him what to do, and advances his opinions 
under pressure of their criticism ?”’ 


Lord Northcliffe adds that ‘Mr. Lloyd George depends 
greatly upon others, and in order not to lose confidence must be 
sure of support even though it be the support of ‘ kept’ news- 
papers and political opponents.” We may find an opportunity 
to return to this article, which is indeed a lurid after-commentary 
upon the relations of Mr. Lloyd George and the Northcliffe Press 
during the war. But let it be said now that Lord Northcliffe’s 
article is very valuable. We hope that all politicians will read it. 
It is a thoroughgoing exposition of the fact that the Press may 
turn into slaves those among our rulers who allow themselves to 
be browbeaten by the Press. Lord Northcliffe cannot be greatly 
blamed when he uses all the power of his organs to achieve things 
in which he believes. The people who are chiefly to blame are 
those of our rulers who allow the Press to dictate to them, and 
to try to usurp the functions of government instead of keeping 
to. the proper and most important journalistic business of 
warming and criticism. 


We must withhold till next week a review of Lord Jellicoe’s 
book, which was published on Wednesday, but some of the 
statements in the book are startling enough to be put on record 
without delay. Lord Jellicoe says that at the beginning of the 
war our margin of superiority in capital ships was small. In 
destroyers and sea-going submarines we were inferior to 
Germany. The bases of our Fleet were undefended, and the 
repairing docks were all on the South Coast. We were deficient 
in armour-piercing shells, mines, wireless apparatus, search- 
lights, and in the case of many of these things the material was 
inferior in quality as well as scanty. In the first three months 
of the war five ships, including the flagship of the Grand Fleet, 
were more or less out of action owing to defects. We gather 
from Lord Jellicoe’s book that if the enemy had had sufficient 
enterprise his submarines might have entered our bases almost 
at any time in the early part of the war and sunk a large part of 
the Grand Fleet. 


The London electric railway strike ended on Saturday last 
after a serio-comic rivalry between the two railwaymen’s Unions. 
The smaller Union of drivers and firemen, which had followed the 
small minority of its members on the Tube railways and identified 
itself with their unofticial strike, agreed on Thursday week that 

ne eight-hours day should not include an interval for meals, 
but that the companies should “ offer all reasonable facilities 
to meet the ordinary physical needs of the men.” In other 
words, the Union consented to respect the agreement which it 





had signed a week before and which a few hundveds of ita 
members had broken. But the larger National Union of Rail- 
waymen, which had denounced the strike, suddenly veered 
round and authorized those of its members who had struck of 
their own accord to remain idle. As the N.U.R. men controlled 
the railway power-station, the members of the smaller Union 
could not resume work. This action, which was of course an 
open breach of the agreement of January 30th, was presumably 
taken to show the smaller Union that the N.U.R. was the more 
powerful. The interests of the community were of course dis- 
regarded. Last Saturday, after much waste of time, the 
National Union accepted the same terms as the Associated 
Locomotive Engineers had accepted on Thursday week. Both 
Unions, that is to say, agreed to honour their written word, 
after London had been deprived for a week of most of its electric 
services. The episode reflects no credit on the railwaymen. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas last Sunday made what Mr. Lloyd George 
has described as a very brave and very wise speech to a meeting 
of railwaymen, the majority of whom look to him as their 
leader. Some of them, he said, called the House of Commons 
“reactionary” ; but they who elected it were responsible, for 
it was the reflex of their intelligence. The National Union of 
Railwaymen by striking could paralyse the country, but the 
State was more powerful and important than their Union, and 
“ citizenship had a stronger claim than any sectional interest.” 
The National Union, he said, wanted an eight-hours day, at a 
fair wage, with no overtime. This could not be effected, for 
want of men, until the Railway Corps in France was demobilized, 
and that could not be done until Peace was restored and the 
Army of Occupation withdrawn. Mr. Thomas told his followers 
that they must be loyal to their Union, and keep their agreements 
with the same fidelity which they expected from their employers. 
He himself was as much opposed to Bolshevism as to reaction ; 
the two were equally dangerous. The Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, in a manifesto published on 
Thursday, reinforecd the moral of Mr. Thomas’s very sensible 
specch. 


The Miners’ Federation at Southport on Wednesday, after a 
brief secret session, rejected the Government’s reply to its 
demands, The miners’ demands were put very high. ‘They 
asked for an advance of 30 per cent. on their present earnings, 
together with the war allowance of 18s. a week. They asked for 
astatutory six-hours day, instead of an eight-hours day. Demobi- 
lized miners, they said, should receive full pay if they were 
unemployed or partly disabled or below the average in efficiency. 
Any man who became a miner during the war to earn high wages 
or to escape military service should, if displaced by a returned 
soldier, be paid full wages for an indefinite period. Lastly, 
all mines and minerals should be nationalized. If Great Britain 
had a monopoly of coal, as South Africa has of diamonds, it 
might be possible for the coal trade to bear these vast increases 
in the wages-bill without a murmur, though even then the State 
could not treat the miners as a privileged caste in respect to 
demobilization. As in fact our coal export trade is faced with 
severe competition from America, Germany, and other countries, 
and as our manufacturing industries depend on cheap coal, the 
miners’ demands call for careful inquiry. 


The Government in their reply to the miners proposed an 
inquiry, while offering an immediate increase of a shilling a day 
to meet the higher cost of living. A Committee, including 
miners’ nominees, would consider the position of the coal trade, 
the cost of production, wages and profits, and examine any 
scheme for the future organization of the industry ‘‘ whether on 
the present basis, or on the basis of joint control, nationalization, 
or any other basis.” Tho Committee would also discuss the 
effect of any such proposals on the economic life of the nation, 
for an overwhelming rise in the price of coal would throw the 
whole industrial machine out of gear. As for demobilization 
problems, the Government declined to give miners exceptional 
privileges which other citizens did not receive. It seems to us 
that this was a very fair and reasonable answer, which deserved 
an equally reasonable reply. The Miners’ Federation in rejecting 
it offhand committed a great tactical blunder. It made things 
worse on Thursday by ordering a ballot of the miners, and 
urging them to vote for a strike. 








Bank rate, 5 percent., changed from 54 percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
GRAVITY NOT TRAGEDY. 


* Dans la politique il faut ne prendre rien au tragique, et tout 
eu sérieux. 


| igpees has it been more important than it is now to 

remember that in politics everything must be taken 
seriously but nothing tragically. At the moment the mood 
of the public is a dangerous and explosive mixture of 
levity and tragedy from which true seriousness is altogether 
banished. Half the world is so overjoyed to think that 
the war is over that it will take nothing seriously, but 
cherishes the belief that everything will always come out 
right in the end; while the other half, tired of exulting 
in the giant’s strength, has begun to tremble at the giant, 
and finds, not merely earthquake and eclipse, but the seeds 
of actual tragedy, in every phase of public life, at home and 
abroad. This is a mood which the British public must 
shake off. If they do not, the things which are serious 
will soon indeed turn into real tragedy. Through their 
own fears they will bring about the very calamities they 
tleead. 

Let us take the home situation first. Here foolish people 
are going about with blanched faces, talking of revolution 
and ruin and disaster, and of the growth of Bolshevism 
and the impossibility of dealing with it effectually, whereas 
in reality there never was a time when the outlook for 
true and reasonable democracy was brighter, or when the 
actual power of moderate men, sound men, and reasonable 
men Was more overwhelming than it is now. If the men 
of moderation and good sense will only use the powers 
they have, use them of course wisely and wel!, the 
minority of a minority—7.ec., the minority in the Labour 
Organizations of the country-—will be powerless for evil. 
The British Democracy spoke with no uncertain voice 
when it elected the present Parliament. We, as our 
readers will remember, were doubtful as to the wisdom 
of holding the Election before Christmas, because we 
believed that the conditions were not favourable to a 
reasonable and moderate verdict, and that accident might 
put too much power into the hands of the extreme Labour 
men. Yet in spite of the fact that Irresponsible Labour 
seemed at its strongest and the other elements in the 
Democracy at their weakest, the country gave an un- 
hesitating verdict in favour of keeping the ship on a 
safe course. The notion then that the present Parliament 
can allow any external body to say to it that it is they, 
not the House of Commons, who represent the People 
-—i.e., the Will of the Majority—-is preposterous. If the 
new democratic House of Commons is worth its salt, it 
will not tolerate for an instant the pretensions of this or 
that band of upstart leaders in some minor industry to 
(lictate to the nation merely because they have the power 
to cause great inconvenience to certain classes. The House 
will say with the utmost firmness to the leaders of Labour : 
* We will yield everything to Labour if it speaks with the 
voice of the majority of the People : it shall never constrain 
us when it is merely the voice of a minority. Our duty 
is to carry out the behests of the majority of the People, 
not to let ourselves be coerced by sectional interests, 
however important.” All this sounds obvious and 
elementary. and yet it is just these simple things that men 
are apt to forget. Therefore we make no apology when we 
ask the new Parliament to remember that it is their right 
#3 well as their duty to say to Labour: “ It is to us, and 
not to you, that the country has given its mandate.”’ 

There is another matter of which we should like to remind 
the Members of the new Parliament, and it is this. Revo- 
Jutions are never made from below but always from above. 
‘The mass of the People seem to understand instinctively 
that it is they who suffer most, and are bound to siffer 
most, when the great social deeps are broken up. The 
agitator may talk about revolution, but revolutions in 
the last resort come, not from his oratory, or even from his 
plots, but from the weakness, perversity, and, above all, 
want of self-confidence of the Central Governments. We 





oe — 


* Lord Morley in his Reminiscences attributes this saying to M. ‘Thiers, 
but we cannot help thinking that its origin is very much older, Perhaps some of 
our readers will be able to enlighten us as to who had the honour of the first say. 





have seen the truth of this illustrated in what happened 
in Russia, in the German Empire, indeed in all the German 
kingdoms. They fell because they were rotten, impotent 
played out ; because they had not the courage which comes 
from self-confidence and self-possession. They did not 
believe in themselves. The Central Governments in these 
countries were not thrown from the saddle, but tumbled 
voluntarily from it, leaving the noble horse of the State 
riderless—an open invitation to the first man of audacity 
and enterprise to vault into the saddle and ride him at 
will to death or the devil. It was the same with the French 
Revolution. And here comes in the strength of Demo- 
eracy. A true Democratic Government is not, or at any 
rate ought never to be. ashamed of itself or afraid of itself. 
granted of course that it has been fairly and properly 
chosen. Unless the representatives of the People betray 
their trust, they have a talisman of power that will crus); 
any attempt at revolt. Therefore we may. and ought to, 
thank Providence that the difficulties of the hour are met 
by a Parliament which speaks with the voice of the majority 
and not of a minority of the People. With sucha Parliament 
the bare thought of revolution is ridiculous, unless there is 
some clear breach of trust, or some weakening of the 
moral fibre in the representatives of the People of a 
kind for which we have no precedent in our history, 
No doubt if, insteed of showing moderation, seriousness, 
and good sense, the present Parliament were to tolerate 
in the Government of its choice corruption, cowardice, 
or 4 willingness to pay blackmail to the assailants of social 
order, such a Parliament would be bound to fall, and the 
People of this country might indeed have to face evil 
times. But if, as we feel sure will be the case, Parliamen: 
confronts the situation with seriousness and not with 
panic (av trazique), though we shall continue to find the 
path of reconstruction difficult, we shall emerge as a nation 
not weaker but stronger from the agony of the war. 

If the need for taking all things seriously and nothing 
tragically is great at home, it is perhaps even greater abroad. 
Though our own instincts are never pessimistic, but the 
reverse, we are bound to say that we find not a little cause 
for anxiety, nay, alarm, in the agitation of the public mind 
in regard to the temper of Germany, the reconstruction of 
the map of Europe, and the League of Nations. We are 
quite prepared to admit that our Government made a great 
mistake in not insisting, no matter who opposed the plan 
that we must first make Peace, and then when Peace wes 
made tackle the question of the League of Nations. It 
is idle to say that in that case the League of Nations would 
never have been formed. We and the Americans were 
quite sincere in the desire to form it, and the rest of the 
nations—even assuming them hostile to the idea, which we 
only assume for the purposes of argument— would have been 
compelled to come in. Otherwise they would have found 
themselves face to face with the mightiest alliance which the 
world has ever seen, an alliance of the English-speaking 
races formed to act as the constable of the world-parish. 
The fact, however, that we have taken the Peace stick by 
the wrong end must not be regarded too tragically. Still less 
must we take tragically the ridiculous idea that President 
Wilson’s attitude is so imperative and so difficult that it 
impcerils the whole situation in Paris, end may lead to what we 
recognize would be the greatest possible of human disasters. 
a breach of good feeling between the two branches of the 
English-speaking race. For ourselves, we believe thet 
there is nothing but hysteria in these tragic prognostica- 
tions. President Wilson. like all good Americans, is a very 
close and a very efficient bargainer. What is more, he 
enjoys the work of bargaining. But though he pushes and 
presses every point as far as it can possibly be pushed, and 
has a right so to do, he is at the same time a perfectly sane 


and reasonable man. Though he may often seem to be 
using the threat of rising from the table and playing no 


more, there is not the slightest fear of his actually doing so. 
In the last resort, his sense of responsibility is much too 
great, and he realizes much too strongly the need for modera- 
tion and compromise in dealing with the rest of the Allicd 
Powers, to do anything of the kind. But beyond this, 
President Wilson is also aware of the need for these qualities 
in getting the assent of the whole American People, required 
by the Constitution to the Treaty which will conclude the 
Peace and lay the foundation of the League of Nations. 
In fine, the British Government, the British peopla 
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and still more the British newspapers, must not take 
President Wilson au tragique ; they must not be afraid of 
him, or assume that opposition to his view must necessarily 
lead to a break-up of the Conference or to the shipwreck 


of the scheme for a League of Nations. No doubt our } 


negotiators will often have to give in to the American view, 
or, let us say, to President Wilson's special view— they 
are not of course by any means always the same thing 

but no one knows better than the President that he must 
often let the will of others be preferred to his own will. 


He understands perfectly that if the League of Nations | 


is established, as we devoutly hope it will be, no one will 
be able to say of it: ‘* Alone I cid it!” 


In regard to the League of Nations, we must say once | 


more that all depends upon not attempting too much at 
the beginning. Every argument used concerning the 
League of Nations and every difficulty that arises convinces 
us more and more that the essential thing, the thing upon 
which we can all be agreed, is to make the League, at any 
rate to begin with, an organism for enforcing the Sanctity 
of Treaties. If a Treaty is made, as long as that Treaty 
lasts it shall be held sacred. Any man or any nation who 
dares to treat it as “a scrap of paper,’ who dares to defy the 
law of nations, will have no merey shown to him or it. 
The breach of a standing Treaty shall internationally be 
the unforgivable sin. That is a policy which all are agreed 
upon, a policy which does not involve such tremendous 
difficulties end perils as the limitation of armaments or 
compulsory arbitration, or involve interference with the 
internal sovereignty of this or that nation. It does, 
however, provide a solid foundation upon which later such 
desirable ideals as disarmament and the substitution of 
arbitration for war can be built. 

We have written so far what many of our readers will 
take to be commonplaces. Nodoubt they are, but they are 
the kind of commonplaces that make or mar human en- 
deavour, Once again, all really depends upon the new 
Parliament. If, as we have said, that Parliament will 
take itself seriously and prove itself worthy of its oppor- 
tunity, we have no fear whatever. If, on the contrary, 
Parliament is timid about itself and its right to rule, 
or if it does anything so miserably supine as to act on 
the principle that it was only elected to endorse everything 
said or done by Mr. Lloyd George, to be, in fact, nothing 
more than a registration office for his decrees, then indeed 
the nation will have good cause to let the sense of serious- 
ness pass into that of tragedy. As to the mandate to sup- 
port Mr. Lloyd George there need be no sort of question. 
The great majority of the Members of the present Panlia- 
ment are no more committed to him than the Members of 
other Parliaments have been committed to their leaders. 
They are only committed to him, that is, as long as he is 
ruling wisely and well. The only people who appear to 
us to have promiscd anything beyond this are perhaps the 
so-called Coalition Liberals. They, it may be argued, 
made a sort of bargain with Mr. Lloyd George that if he 
negotiated Unionist support for them, and secured the with- 
drawal of Unionist candidates, they would agree to support 
him. But hereagain any sound moralist, and certainly any 
sound Constitutionalist, must hold that this obligation 
only exists subject to the higher obligation of the Prime 
Minister's good conduct. The idea of a representative of 
the People acting in servitude to any particular individual 
is unthinkable; nay, more, it is probably an actual 
offence at Common Law. The contract to support a 
particular Minister, whatever he does, is no more binding 
than a contract which binds A to be B’s slave. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND LABOUR. 
FIXHE Prime Minister's review of the situation on the 

opening day of Parliament was a_ thoroughly 
‘ will-of-the-majority ’ speech. If Mr. Lloyd George 
holds to the principles which he then stated so clearly and 
s) persuasively, he cannot go wrong, for he will have the 
support of almost the whole nation. He will govern, if 
he holds fast to his declared intentions, in the spirit which 
we have described in the preceding article. Of course 
Mr. Lloyd George in this speech was dealing with the 
industrial difficulties in the most general terms. Admirable 
though his remarks were, it remains to be seen how he will 
apply his principles, Another good quality of the speech 


| was that it was devoid of panic, or even of excitement. 
| Mr. Lloyd George recognized the gravity of the industrial 
| problems, but he spoke as one having confidence in the 
| future because he had confidence in his creed. So far that 
| is all to the good. We have been given a new pledge that 
| the welfare of the majority sha!l never be postponed to 
the clamour of a few. The Prime Minister must expect 
to be judged by that pledge. 

Last week we expressed the hope that the responsible 
leaders of Labour would explain to their followers the 
terrible danger of failing to reproduce wealth. Mr. J. H. 
| Thomas did well to rush home from Switzerland and address 
his great Trade Union upon this subject. His speech was 
full of sound sense and necessary warning. By deciding 
| to come back at a critical moment, Mr. Thomas showed 
that he had enough humour to recognize the futility of 
trying to co-ordinate the Labour interests of all the nations 
while many of his friends at home were proving by their 
actions that they had lost touch with the very elements o! 
the economics of labour. It is useless to systematize 
labour on an international plane if Labour in one of the 
greatest industrial countries in the world is in danger ol 
ceasing to fulfil its first purpose—is in danger of going out 
of existence altogether. Labour leaders could not perform 
a more useful office during the next few weeks or months 
than to instruct working men continually upon the nature 
of wealth. Leaders like Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Clynes, 
Mr. Appleton, Mr. Barnes, Mr. G. H. Roberts, Mr. Wardle, 
and Mr. Havelock Wilson, to name only a few, are extremely 
well qualified to do this. It might seem that the truth is 
so simple that such teaching is unnecessary, but events 
have illustrated the rashness of making any sanguine 
assumptions. Unfortunately in our political world the 
simplest and most obvious facts require constant repetition. 
Throughout the war wealth—that is to say, goods and 
services, labour and what labour produces—has been 
destroyed at a tremendous pace and on an ever-increasing 
scale. If the present pause before getting to work again 
in the business of creating wealth is not speedily brought toan 
end, there will be not only a real but a dangerous scarcity. 
The men who will sufier most will as usual be those who 
have least to spend, and no matter how much their wages 
may be raised—if these can be raised further—they will be 
| no better off because they will find that their money will 
buy even less than before. Wealth is not money; it is 
certainly not paper money. Money is only a symbol to 
enable you to draw upon wealth. Yet the working man 
has fallen into the habit of saying that there is plenty of 
money flying about, and that he means to have more of it. 
This shows that he has confused wealth with money. 
While the working man has been very much alive during 
the war to the fact that money was being spent freely, 
he has been curiously blind to the fact that the articles 
which could be obtained by that money were steadily 
shrinking in number, The labour which used to produce 
the necessary articles of life—boots, furniture, houses, and 
so on—was turned aside to produce munitions of war 
and all the instruments of destruction. . The terrible 
necessity of war is that it inflicts upon a nation an abso- 
lutely uneconomic industrial energy. Working men seem 
to have been misled because they saw money flaunted 
at the very time that industry was becoming more and. 
more uneconomic in its nature. They traced the effect 
to a wrong cause. They did not recognize that the nation 
throughout the war was in an entirely artificial condition, 
living for the time being upon the accumulated wealth of 








generations, 

During the war we have been steadily dissipating our 
wealth, and because the working man sees that we all still 
live fairly well,and that as a matter of fact his wages have 
been considerably raised, he deceives himself into believing 
that this kind of thing can go on for ever. Even the 
spendthrift heir who is heading straight for the Bankruptcy 
Court is not so foolish as to believe this. When he is 
spending his money on champagne suppers and presents 
for actresses and on disastrous bets with bookmakers, he 
at least knows that there is a certain end to these things. 
He does not imagine that because he is able to “ make 
things hum,”’ economic laws have somehow or other been 
suspended in his favour, and that he has arrived at a new 
and wonderful proof that it is possible for a man always 
to be rich while he spends instead of creates. The 
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Westminster Gazette remarked the other day that industrial 
unrest is largely a result of education. It pointed out 
that the average labourer is now able to understand a 
company balance-sheet, and that the pertinent questions 
aroused by a contemplation of balance-sheets necessarily 
answer themselves by industrial upheaval. This is a 
terrible fact if it is true. It would mean that education 
had just sufficed to make a man ask the very natural 
question why he, as a wage-earner, could not take more 
— out of an industry, but had not sufficed to make 
iim understand in the least what wealth is. Among all 
the doctrines which have been put forward lately as cures 


for industrial grievances, the worst and maddest is that | 


the number of working hours should be reduced in order to 
make the employment go round. We have the greatest 
sympathy with every rational demand for a higher standard 
of comfort ; and a reduction of the hours of labour, when 
the hours of labour are beyond a man’s physical capacity, 
is one of the first demands to be granted. To require 
excessive hours of labour is, of course, uneconomic as well 
as inhuman, for tired labour is bad labour. But to regulate 
the hours of labour, not with regard to health and physical 
energy, but in accordance with some monstrous idea that 
unemployment can be prevented and wages can be kept 
up by artificially reducing the number of hours worked, is 
moonshine. This is the way to produce scarcity and 
universal distress. The truth, of course, is that employment 
increases employment. For our part, we think it might 
be demonstrated beyond dispute that a forty-four-hours 
week is sound and profitable from every one’s point of view 
—a forty-four-hours week means eight hours a day except 
on Saturday, which would be a half-holiday—but we are 
sure that such a regulation would prove to be as ruinous to 
the workers as to the employers if it were not accompanied 
by an honest and practical recognition of two things. 
These are that restriction of output must cease, and that 
the extension of mechanical power is not to the disadvantage 
of the worker. Perhaps aa it is possible to fly to the 
United States in a day, some of our newest Labour econo- 
mists may seize the opportunity of visiting American 
factories. They will discover there that the progressive 
substitution of mechanical power for hand labour is not 
resisted but is welcomed by workers because experience has 
shown that it means more money in men’s pockets. They 
will also discover that in a land where restriction of output 
is a local idiosyncrasy rather than a general rule, the problem 
of producing cheap articles in spite of high wages, and in 
spite of the expensiveness of all the elements of production, 
has been solved. As Mr. Lloyd George very rightly said 
on Tuesday, ‘if men will work there will be no unemploy- 
ment.” 

One of the greatest needs of the moment is that there 
should be some general understanding between employers 
as a whole and workers as a whole. We do not mean, 
of course, that it is possible to lay down regular hours of 
work and regular rates of pay for all industries ; but there 
should certainly be an agreed policy as to Trade Union 
customs, within which policy the necessary local variations 
of hours and wages would be possible. The results of the 
notorious increase of 124 per cent. on munition wages 
granted by Mr. Winston Churchill proves the necessity 
of a general understanding. One trade or section of a 
trade will be sure to demand what has been granted to 
another trade or section of a trade, without any reference 
whatever to general principles, unless the ground is com- 
pletely covered by a preliminary understanding. If the 
members of the Parliamentary Labour Party are wise, they 
will take Mr. Lloyd George at his word ; instead of trying 
to trip him up and release lions in his path, they will do 
their best to make it necessary for him to act in exact 
accordance with his words. His programme of housing, 
health, transport, land for ex-soldiers, land reclamation, and 
afforestation isa tremendous one. What the Labour leaders 
should do is to force the Prime Minister in effect to become 
their ally. His words have committed him to such an 
alliance. The business of the Labour leaders is to support, 
encourage, and fortify rather than in the customary sense to 
oppose. If they can keep Mr. Lloyd George up to the mark, 
they will restore the vanished authority of the Trade 
Unions. During the war the abolition of the Trade Union 
customs gave an entirely new class of official—the shop 
stewards—the opportunity to come to the front. Unless 





the upstart can be kept in order, the true monarch wil] 
never be safe on his throne. 





RUSKIN. 
HE centenary of John Ruskin’s birth, which fell on 
Saturday last, has afforded no small pleasure to 





his old admirers by reminding them that he is still a living 
| influence. Twenty stormy years have passed since his 
death, more than a generation since he wrote his last words, 
and half-a-century since he produced his most character- 
istic and memorable books. Yet Ruskin, for all that, stil] 
exerts his power and his fascination, indirectly perhaps 
but not the less surely, over many quiet people here and in 
other countries. A centenary celebration is perhaps the 
severest test to which any man’s reputation can be sub- 
jected, but Ruskin has faced the ordeal with entire success, 
In the years following his death some of his most devoted 
readers would not have felt very sanguine of such a result. 
Ruskin had had an immense vogue for many years of the 
Victorian era, and this was followed, naturally enough, 
by a reaction. A well-known French critic discovered 
him and was enthusiastic over him as the apostle of the 
“ Religion of Beauty” at the very moment when his 
countrymen were turning away to other and more strenuous 
literary pastors. It was the fashion to sniff at Ruskin as 
an Early Victorian, a namby-pamby who had been shielded 
from the rough-and-tumble of life, an art critic who admired 
the wrong things, an economist who did not know the 
alphabet of the ‘dismal science” which he strove to 
reconstruct. No one could deny the surpassing charm 
of his prose, but he was said, by many young people who 
wanted to be thought modern, to be little more than an 
artist in words. We can all see now that this phase has 
passed. Ruskin has survived his detractors, and is now 
generally recognized as a great writer who gave new cur- 
rency to ideas of permanent worth. This is not to say 
that his collected works, edited in two score volumes wit 
such perfect taste and scholarship by Sir Edward Cook, 
are all memorable or likely to endure. He was too versatile 
and too dogmatic for that. He impressed firmly and once 
for all on the British mind the greatness of Turner’s art, 
but he did not and could not convince us finally that, 
while all Gothic art was religious, the art of Vitruvius and 
Palladio was essentially devilish and that iron was synony- 
mous with ugliness. His artistic judgments in detail were 
often curious; even those who love Ruskin most find it 
hard to repress a smile at the thought that he worshipped 
William Hunt’s painstaking copies of birds’ nests and 
contemned Rembrandt’s mighty creations. When he wrote 
on wealth and wages and the social problem, he showed his 
aloofness from practical affairs and his inherited prejudices. 
He hated the Manchester school of soulless commercialism 
with a fervour for which there was abundant reason, but 
it might be objected that his ideal employer savoured too 
much of the all-powerful patriarch of a remote past to 
commend himself to the workman of the nineteenth, still 
less of the twentieth, century. Yet, though Ruskin was 
the child of his age and though much of his work will not 
bear critical examination, his influence endures and his 
chief books will survive. 

The truth is, in a word, that Ruskin was a prophet. He 
had a definite message to deliver to his fellow-men, and he 
gave it in a literary form which charmed even when it did 
notconvince. The essence of his art teaching was expressed 
in the saying in his Oxford lectures that “life without 
industry is sin, and industry without art, brutality.” 
He repudiated the dilettante’s creed that art is a joy for 
the few elect, and boldly claimed our artistic heritage for 
the many, not as a mere luxury but as a necessary of life. 
If we take it for granted nowadays that every city should 
maintain as good an art gallery as it can afford, and that 
the nation should acquire as many masterpieces as possible 
for the public enjoyment, we owe it in no small degree to 
the boundless enthusiasm of Ruskin, which was infectious 
and irresistible. We must judge of his success in this 
direction, not by the little Ruskin Museum at Sheffield, 
pleasant as it is, but by the widespread activities of public 
bodies and private societies such as were undreamed of 
when Ruskin was a boy. Again, Ruskin was a devout 
Nature-worshipper, and, fm in reaction against the 
horrors of industrial areas, taught his readers to admire the 
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unspoiled countryside and the quiet hills, the rocks and 
the wayside flowers. Who shall say for how much his 
passionate advocacy of a return to Nature has counted 
in the modern revolt against smoke-bound acres of bricks 
and mortar, in the craving for more parks and open spaces, 
and in the endeavours of the National Trust to secure to 
the people for ever fine viewpoints and picturesque build- 
ings that have somehow survived the tooth of time ? 
When he wrote of industrial questions he was in his most 
prophetic vein. We need not construe his advice literally 
or cavil at his lack of economic science—if economics is 
indeed a science. The value of Unto This Last and the 
best letters in Fors Clavigera lies in their splendid idealism. 


Ruskin’s outlook was Victorian; he was perhaps unduly | 


influenced by Carlyle, and he had an absurd prejudice 
against steam engines and machinery and railways. But 
his doctrine, or rather his attitude towards the subject, of 
employment was essentially sound. He emphasized the 
human factor in industry. He insisted that the employer 
should regard the workman as a human being and not as a 
machine or a mere article of merchandise. He uplifted 
his voice on behalf of fair dealing and honest workmanship. 
He insisted, despite the mid-Victorian economists, that 
production was not the only thing to consider, and that the 
proper distribution of the product was not less important. 
Nowadays, we fear, the tendency is to talk more of distri- 
bution than of production, but half-a-century ago Ruskin’s 
protest against the narrowness of the Ricardian school 
was salutary. His fundamental ideas are not obsolete, 
but of lasting value :— 

“There is no wealth but life. Life, including all its powers 

of love, of joy, and of admiration. That country is the richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings ; that man is richest who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful influ- 
ence, both personal, and, by means of his possessions, over the 
lives of others.” 
“ A strange political economy,” he comments, “ the only 
one, nevertheless, that ever was or can be.” A prophet 
who could compel his fellow-men to listen to such large 
views will not, we think, be forgotten. 

His power lay in his incomparable literary gifts. 
Prophets do not survive merely by virtue of their gift of 
prophecy. The Delphic Oracle, for example, must have 
emitted many sage prophecies which have been lost because 
they had no literary merit. Mohammed’s Koran has never 
become a part of the world’s reading, to say nothing of 
religious objections, because it is extremely dull and obscure. 
On the other hand, a Hebrew prophet like Isaiah or Habak- 
kuk could command the respect of a Voltaire because his 
langugage was superb, although his denunciations of 
temporary and local evils might seem obsolete. Ruskin 
has outlived his age and appeals to twentieth-century 
readers, who live under very different conditions, because 
he was a master of English prose in all its wonderful 
variety. Every one may find something to his taste in 
Ruskin’s work. When the young graduate of Oxford 
astonished England with the first volume of his Modern 
Painters, he revelled in rhetorical effects, and for years he 
continued to dazzle his readers with his virtuosity. The 
famous description of Turner’s “Slave Ship” is only one 
among many passages which illustrate his command of 
words and rhythm. His Stones of Venice is a veritable 
prose epic, which rivalled Byron’s poetry as an incentive 
to eager travellers to go post-haste to the romantic city of 
the lagoons. Who could resist such descriptions as this ?— 

“And at last, when its walls were reached, and the outmost 
of its untrodden streets was entered, not through towered gate 
or guarded rampart, but as a deep inlet between two rocks of 
coral in the Indian Sea; when first upon the traveller's sight 
opened the long ranges of columned palaces,—each with its 
blick boat moored at the portal,—each with its image cast 
down, beneath its feet, upon that green pavement which 
every breeze broke into new fantasies of rich tessellation ; 
when first, at the extremity of the bright vista, the shadowy 
Rialto threw its colossal curve slowly forth from behind the 
palace of the Camerlenghi; that strange curve, so delicate, so 
adaman tine, strong as &® mountain cavern, greceful as a bow 
just bent; when first, before its moonlike circumference was 
al risen, the gondolier’s ery, ‘Ah! Stali,’ struck sharp upon 
the ear, and the prow turned aside under the mighty cornices 
that half met over the narrow canal, where the splash of the 
water followed close and loud, ringing along the marble by the 
boat’s side; and when at last that boat darted forth upon the 
breadth of silver sea, across which the front of the Ducal Palace, 
flushed with its sanguine veins, looks to the snowy dome of 
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Our Lady of Salvation, it was no marvel that the mind should 
be so deeply entranced by the visionary charm of a scene so 
beautiful and so strange, as to forget the darker truths of its 
history and its being. Well might it seem that such a city 
had owed her existence rather to the rod of the enchanter, 
than the fear of the fugitive; that the waters which encircled 
her had been chosen for the mirror of her state, rather than the 
shelter of her nakedness: and that all which in nature was 
wild or merciless,—Time and Decay, as well as the waves and 
tempests,—had been won to adorn her instead of to destroy, 
and might still spare, for ages to come, that beauty which 
seemed to have fixed for its throne the sands of the hour-glass 
as well as of the sea.” 


But when Ruskin turned from art and architecture to 
economics he adopted a sterner and simpler style. Nothing 
could be plainer or more direct than the English of Unto 
This Last or The Two Paths or Fors. Let us quote, not 
only for its manner but for its matter, from ‘The Work 
of Iron,” a lecture delivered in 1858 :— 


‘* By far the greater part of the suffering and crime which exist 

at this moment in civilized Europe, arises simply from people not 
understanding this truism—not knowing that produce or wealth 
is eternally connected by the laws of heaven and earth with reso- 
lute labour; but hoping in some way to cheat or abrogate this 
everlasting law of life, and to feed where they have not furrowed 
and be warm where they have not woven. I repeat, nearly all 
our misery and crime result from this one misapprehension. The 
law of nature is, that a certain quantity of work is necessary to 
produce a certain quantity of good, of any kind whatever. If you 
want knowledge, you must toil for it: if food, you must toil for 
it: and if pleasure, you must toil for it. But men do not 
acknowledge this law; or strive to evade it, hoping to get their 
knowledge, and food, and pleasure for nothing: and in this 
effort they either fail of getting them, and remain ignorant 
and miserable, or they obtain them by making other men work 
for their benefit; and then they are tyrants and robbers. Yes, 
and worse than robbers.” 
The prophet was a great writer, who could vary his style 
to suit his subject and his audience. There, as well as in 
his goodness of heart, his unselfishness, and his abounding 
interest in man and Nature, lies the secret of Ruskin’s 
continuing popularity. 





BOLSHEVISM IN PRACTICE. 

J ‘HE news this week has given us two ghastly glimpses 
into revolution. Anyone who is apt to let the word 
“ revolution” slip too lightly off his tongue, and to forget 
what excesses are usually provoked in those delirious 
moments when an established order is brought tumbling 
down, would do well to meditate over the incidents to which 
we wish to call attention. There is a too complaisant 
tendency among that class of persons in this country who, 
while they earnestly denounce brutality on principle, 
invariably excuse it and condone it when it is committed 
by revolutionaries, and particularly by foreign revolution- 
aries who happen to be the enemies of Great Britain. The 
argument that Bolshevism is worthy of defence because in 
some sense it has succeeded is the worst and—though no 
doubt unconsciously—the most cynical of all the excuses 
being made. Bolshevism cannot very well help succeeding 
temporarily while it employs the principal organized army, 
and shoots, starves, or suppresses those who refuse to 
profess its creed. But Bolshevism cannot continue if it 
consumes and does not produce, any more than locusts can 
live upon fields they have just ravaged. Bolshevism is 
bound to fail utterly, partly because of the inhuman 
excesses against which the spirit of man will revolt when 
it has found its leader, and partly because no system can 

triumph which creates poverty as a system. 
The Daily Express of Tuesday published a stirring 
warning against Bolshevism by Colonel John Ward, * the 
Navvies’ M.P.,”’ one of the most courageous and sensible 


of British Labour leaders. Colonel Ward’s letter was 
written from Omsk in Siberia to Mr. W. A. Appleton, 
Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions. We 


have read nothing more invigorating on the subject of 
Bolshevism than Colonel Ward’s straightforward, warm- 
hearted, and manly sentiments. They are a credit not 
only to-Colonel Ward but to Mr. Appleton, who was of 
course foreseen by Colonel Ward to be a responsive recipient 
of his thoughts. Has it not been said that it takes two to 
write a letter? The only way to do justice to Colonel 
Ward’s letter is to quote from it :— 

‘*For the love of Allah, never more talk of the glories of 


revolution. I am in it here. Friend strikes down hun ho 
thinks his foe and finds the dead man his brother. Princes, 
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possants, plutoerats, workmon, rich and poor, go down together 
lit one welter of blood and dirt. The Bolshevik thinks nothing 
of standing five hundred social revolutionists against the wall 
en shooting them down before breakfast, because of some sm 
petty difference of opinion as to whether the railweys should be 
national or communal. How the gods must cry with rage that 
men can be so mad! How ever eny of our Lebour leaders 
failed to gresp the Bolshevik creed of blood and presumed to 
condone the horrors committed by this mob of fanatical ranices, 
1 cannot imagine. Rather pray heaven defend our old country 
from such a calamity. I have entered Ekaterinburg and heard 
the Bolshevik shells hurtle overhead. That is war: but, oh! 
the sight of the Cossacks pulling the lumps of wood up out of the 
well near where the Czar wes imprisoned, with en oceesional 
grand duke mixed up with the timber! Then the end of another 
poor piece of flesh recognized as « grend duchess, then another 
as the foreman at the near-by ironworks, and then a few work- 
men and workwomen, all murdered and routilated just to prove 
the love for humanity!” 

Ilere we see Colonel Ward repeating in his own language 
the immortal sentiment of Chamfort: “Sois mon frére 
ou je te tue —Be my brother or I will kill you. One can 
appreciate the cynicism of him—was it not Metternich ?— 

who exclaimed with regard to the horrors of the French 
Revolution and its motto of * Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” 
that if a Frenchman called him his brother he would be 
careful to point out that he was only a cousin. Colonel 
Ward goes on to declare that the Bolsheviks have tried to 
destroy on a regular plan the intellectual elements of their 
nation. “I have so far not seen a single educational 
institution from Vladivostok to Ekaterinburg that has 
not been the scene of bloody conflict.”” He passed through 
places where hundreds of the sons of well-to-do peasants 
who were being too well educated for the liking of the local 
Soviet had been lined up and shot. ‘ In one batch, as at 
Irkutsk, the oldest was sixteen.” Turning from those 
horrors, Colonel Ward ends his letter with these words :— 

“And then! What about our dear little old country celled 

England, which, now we are here, seems like # sort of heaven 
on earth, which we pray to see almost to the exclusion of the 
other heaven we used to think ebout. As for hell—well a 
bit of it is here, but we don’t feel any the warmer.” 
Although Colonel Ward goes into no elaborate explanation, 
his meaning is clear enough. A great contrast is in his 
mind. He sees side by side the picture of Russia, reeking 
with blood and cruelty, and of the untouched smiling 
English landscape. He imagines, of course, what would 
happen if Bolshevism were let loose in his own beloved 
country. Just so did Burke draw a very elaborate picture 
in words of what England would be like if the whole Royal 
Family of Great Britain—he names the members of the 
Royal Family by name to give point to his picture—were 
slaughtered in the manner of the French Royal Family in 
the Revolution. And then Burke exclaimed: ‘ Would 
this be the England that you and I and even strangers 
admired, honoured, loved, and cherished ? 

The other thing to which we beg attention is an 
appallingly brutal and sordid proclamation on the subject 
of marriage which was posted up by order of the Soviet 
at Saratoff, in East Russia, and also at Ekaterinburg, 
and which was published in the Times of Tuesday. This pro- 
clamation makes it very plain that the Soviet’s idea of 
woman is that she is to be regarded as a slave and a chattel, 
& common possession without individual rights, destined 
to serve a purely physical purpose without influence on 
man or on the children she may bear. Readers of the 
history of the French Revolution will recall the insane 
and bestial orgies which took place at the worship of the 
(ioddess of Reason. But those things were a kind of 
licentious mania, a fit of hysteria. They cannot be 
compared with the horribly cold and merciless proclamation 
of the local Russian Soviet. It may be said that the town 
of Saratoff is governed not by Bolsheviks but by a group 
of Anarchists, for the decree is “ proclaimed by the Free 
Association of Anarchists of the Town of Saratoff.” The 
leeree was posted, however, by order of the Soviet. 
Whether the Soviet is entirely manned by Anarchists, or 
is partly Bolshevik, we are quite unable tosay. That Lenin 
and Trotsky, the Bolshevik leaders, have denounced the 
Anarchists is well known, but it is enough for our purpose 
that this terrible proclamation about women is one of 
the results which have been thrown up by the Russian 
Revolution. We cannot quote the whole proclamation, 
but let us quote some specimen clauses :— 


“1. From March 1 the right to possess women of the ages of 
17 to 32 is abolished. 





2. The age of women shall be determined by birth certificates 
or passports, or by testimony of witnesses, and, on failure to 
produce documeuts, their age shall be determined by the Com- 
mittee, who shall judge them according to appearance. 

3. This decree does not affect women heving five children. 

4. The former owners may retain the right of using their 
wives without waiting their turns. 

5. In case of resistence of the husband he shall forfeit the richt 
under the former paragraph. 

6. All women according to this desree ere exempted from 
private ownership, and are proclaimed to be the property of the 
whole nation. . 6 » 

9. Men citizens have the mght to use one woman not oftener 
than three times a week for three hours, observing the rules 
specified below. 

10. Each men wishing to use a piece of public property 
should be a bearer of a certificate from the Fectories Committee, 
the Professional Union, or Workmen's, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Council certifying that he belongs to the working family class.” 


This is the Oriental idea about women with a vengeance! 
It was always the dread of Peter the Great that the Oriental 
traits in the Russian character would become dominant. 





RULERS AND SERVANTS. 

oer times lately it has been remarked in the Press 
kJ that the majority of men in high Governmental positions 
in the British Empire are not, correctly speaking, Englishmen. 
They are Welsh or Scots or Irish. On the 27th of last month 
the Bishop of Hereford in a letter to the Times gave voice to a 
very general fecling of discontent on this subject. ‘* No one 
can travel through the Empire,” he writes, “ without finding 
the absence of Englishmen from the principal positions in 
government end commerce strengely frequent.” The Prime 
Minister, he points out, “is a Welshman, and his principal 
colleagues are Scots.’ England, he laments, is “ almost un- 
represented in the greatest political Conference of all history.” 
He brings no accusation against the men who hold these posi- 
tions; on the contrary, he regards them as at the moment 
irreplaceable. “The full gravity of the question is only per- 
ceived when it has to be admitted that suitable substitutes for 
our present governors are not easily to be found, if found at all.”’ 

English people cannot reflect without a certain chagrin that 
of the few men who together with Marshal Foch dictated the 
terms of the armistice only one was an Englishman. Admiral 
Wemyss, Sir Douglas Haig, Sir Erie Geddes, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Bonar Law are Scots, Mr. Lloyd George is a Welshman, and 
Lord Reading is an English Jew. It is natural that Englishmen 
should feel a certain distress as they face these facts. On the 
other hand, may it not be argued that they are fortunate in 
being able to draw upon resources which, while not foreign in 
language or essential interests, are yet not themselves ? Does 
a varied choice of implements not enlarge the power: 
of all? It is true that the history of England was made by 
Englishmen, that the Anglo-Saxon owes to himself his liberti:s 
and his literature. He has an immense amount to be proud of, 
more than his co-pertners in Great Britain and Ireland perhaps. 
Perhaps, do we sey ?. No, not perhaps, but provably. Notwith- 
standing, he has some scrious defects which these co-partners de 
not share. They make up what is wanting in the national] 
character, and there are moments when he would be short-sighted 
indeed if he grudged them even the highest places in the Empire. 
The Celt, the Englishman, and the Lowland Scot make a three- 
fold cord not easily broken, a cord which has bound the Empire 
so that men hope it may stand fast for ever. “ A threefold 
cord ! What sentimentality is this ?*’ we hear some one exclaim. 
“ Say rather a chain whose strength must be measured by its 
weakest link. Do you forget that Celtic Ireland hates us ?” 
To say she hates us is of course a doubtful generalization, but let 
us accept it as entirely true. Let us go further and say thet 
judging by the things one commonly hears said by irresponsible 
people, the English have also a keen dislike for ‘the Irish’’—- 
inthe mass. But this problem of Ireland, which fills the ordinary 
Englishman with alternate rage, remorse, righteous indignation, 
and bitter laughter, has not ruined us, whether by “us” we 
mean both islands or either one of them, and it will not ruin us 
vecause of a strange factor in the problem for which there is no 
precedent. As individuals we love the Irish. We exaggerate — 
as real liking always does exaggerate—the wit of the men, the 
beauty of the women, the charm of the peasantry, the valour 
of the upper class, the quickness of Irishmen’s sympathies, the 
poetry of their beliefs. Is this hate ? Do we not make more 





excuses for any Irish scoundrel whom we know in private life than 
for any English scoundrel ? Can all this be denied ? We want 
lack, that is—what the Irish have got, and we knowit, 
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not got Irish tongues or Irish eyes, our peasantry are self- 
conscious, our courage seems less brilliant, our social under- 
standings are slower. We have produced greater poets than 
Ireland has ever dreamed of, but we are not a poetic people. 
Poetry is not an integral part of our religion. Protestantism 
puts conduct first. Conscience with us serves as a per- 
petual check upon religious profession. An Englishman who 
was as open in the practice of his creed as an Irish peasant, 
end whose conversation was as full of its symbolism, would 
probably be a hypocrite. The English Church inculcates reserve ; 
ier stately but invariable Liturgy has made it sacred. The 
¥ree Churches offered an outlet to incontinent religious emotion, 
but they tend more and more to uniformity of bearing and to a 
hizh ideal of conduct. 
to keep the English silence of the soul. These things do not 
wwake for the diffusion of poetry—though it eppears that by 
some power of concentration they produce now and again the 
greatest. The Irishmen has had a different training. No 
“cold morality” stiffens his knees or tics his tongue. His is 
the religion of absolution and consolation, and it touches him 
at every point of his life. He need not think himself a hypocrite 
because his devotion outruns his deeds. He answers the call 
to repentance in the broad daylight, 2nd no matter how often. 
He worships God oftenest in the guise of the Blessed Virgin. 
He confuses her sometimes with Ireland—-** the dark Rosaleen.” 
These things have made him what he is, and he as an individual 
attracts the Englishman by the law of opposites, and he can 
do for the Englishman something the Englishmen could not 
do for himself. In a sense he can lend him an imagination, 
help him to understand the Latin peoples, and by intermarriage 
modify a character more strong than supple. The Welshman 
has much in common with the Irish Celt. Revivalism and music 
have saved him from the tendency to literalism which is one 
of the Englishman’s limitations. He may not be what an 
Englishman means by sincere ;_ he has passion at his command 
which an Englishman has not—but now and then the English- 
man has need of that induced passion. There is fire and fury 
in the Welshman, and they are great forces. 

Without a doubt the Lowland Scot has found what is to 
him the philosopher’s secret of success. We 
would suggest that it lies in his marvellous use of words. 
Ever since the time of John Knox the finest Elizabethan 
English has rung in his ears. It hes fed his soul and garnished 
his speech. He has searched the Scripiures for salvation and 
found by the wey a literary education. He has been a reader 
for more generations than the Englishman, who did not learn to 
read easily till a choice of rubbish turned his mind from good 
literature. The result is that the Englishman seldom does justice 
to that great language of his. The Scotsman elways does. After 
all, words are the real currency of affeirs. The Englishman has 
«3 much thought as, perhaps more than, the Scotsman to repre- 
cent, but he cannot so easily represent it. He is a philosopher 
who does not philosophize, the only silent man in the world 
whose silence is genial. The Scotsman’s verbal coin is of the 
greatest use to the Southerner, who admires him for his wordy 
wealth, though he will never imitate him. 

It is somewhat surprising to see Mr. Balfour’s name quoted in 
the list of men in power who cannot be accounted English in the 
strict sense of the word. The great historic families of England 
are all intermarried, and can hardly be said to preserve any 
provincial characteristics. Indeed, one might go further and 
say that none of the richer aristocracy preserve national traits 
(we mean Scots or Irish or Welsh traits) in any marked degree 
In the old days when Edinburgh and Dublin were the winter 
homes of the Scots and Irish nobles things were different. 
They all come to London now, and their boys are educated in 
England one might almost say from ten till twenty. The Irish 
gentry were always inclined to absentecism, though the Scots 
lived upon their estates. It would not be too much to say that 
it is only the smaller landowners, wherever they may live, who 
are content not to be Anglicized. The greater adopt English 
manners, and often out-English the English, learning not only 
to speak but to hold the same tongue. But this is a digression. 
Tke point is not who is in this half-serious black-list, but how 
far we are willing as Englishmen to cede high places to any but 
Anglo-Saxons. 


stone, the 


“We agree with you,” a reader might say; 

ve give them eredit for many splendid qualities, but we 
do not want them to crowd so far into the seats of the mighty 
that they finally rule over us.” We think there is no danger 
kere. In a very true sense the rulers of the English people are 


| 











simply the servants of the English people, be they Anglo-Saxon 
Scottish, Welsh, or Irish, whether they lead their armies or 
their debates, whether they make their laws or finance their 
industries. This fact is the key to the Englishman’s ‘history 
and the secret of his strange predominance. He cannot be ruled. 
If he ever forgets that, if in a fit of Continental fever he throws 
aside his own laws like a slave in revolt, his hour has struck 
Till then he will ask, not where in his dominions his rulers were 
born, but whether they serve him well or ill. 





WEIMAR: PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


| FEXO an old resident, whose memory can glance back over the 
They have learned by sad experience 


best part of half-2-century, the choice of Weimer es the 
seat of Republican Germany's first National Assembly hes 
come as a surprise, one had said a And 
yet on second thoughts the whole thing does not seem so incon- 
gruous efter ell: the Great Game of Politics, with its sordid 
underside, has, it is true, never before been played there-—of 
quite kind Weimar'’s best 
Possibly, however, the very atmosphere of grande dame, which still 


2lmost shock. 


another have been traditions. 
to a certain extent pervades her, should act beneficially on the 
heterogeneous crowd now ebout to foregather within this little 
Residenz-stadt. 
her claim to 
has in this instance certainly scored one over thet parvenu 
Kaiser-stadt, Berlin! 

In the days when the present writer first lived there as a small 
child, Weimar had not yet quite outgrown her * first” Liszt. 
period, while there were middle-aged people in plenty who had 
their first-hand recollections of the times of Weimer’s greatness, 
when Goethe had been the brightest and most perticular star 
in the literary galaxy brought together by Grand Duke Keri 
August. The Goethe-Haus is now, as ell visitors to Weimer 
will know, a Museum, but in my time, though the main 
portion was let, some rooms were still reserved by the poet's 


Anyway, the choice enables her to reassert 
* Athens-on-the-Im 


” 


special consideration. 


grandsons, two quict and unobtrusive old gentlemen, on whom 
the weight of their grandsire’s name seemed to rest oppressively. 
[I can remember Walter best; he had a charming musical 
talent end wrote numerous songs. His brother was mostly ia 
Vienna, holding the post of equerry to the Emperor Mrancis 
Joseph. 

The termination of the first Liszt period had come about in 
consequence of the bad reception accorded to Cornelius’s Barber 
of Bagdad, en opera which Liszt, then holding the post of Con- 
ductor of the Grand Ducal Orchestra, hed been instrumental 
in getting staged. Liszt consequently regarded the opposition 
as an affront to himself. Nevertheless, most of the talent he 
had known how to draw together remained, acting for many 
2 year as a “ school” indeed, or nucleus to which fresh talent was 
constantly being drawn. The Weimar Opera had scen the 
first performance of Wegner’s Fliegender Hollander, with Rosa 
von Milde as Senta, this singer, a prima donna of Weimer birth 
and of almost entirely local training, having been Wagner's 
own choice. The Milde was, | believe, also the first interpreter 
of Else in Lohengrin ; at all events her conception of the rdle 
became the accepted one, and there must to this dey still be 
singers who owe their rendering to the coaching they may 
have enjoyed in the days when both this great artist and her 
equally famous husband, Feodor von Milde, were known 2s two 
of the greatest teachers of singing in Germany. Von Mikle 
himself was the “greator” of the rdle of Hans Sechs in The 
Meistersinger—also the most ideal of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bachs in Tannhduser. Those were the reigning days of Grand 
Duke Alexander, the worthy successor to Goethe's patron. 
The theatre inaugurated by the poct had in those earliest days 
not met with the whole-hearted approval of older Weimareners; 
it had been regarded more es a mere hobby. Yet hed Weimar’s 
first _Infendant—with the enthusiastic co-operation of his friend 
Schiller—builded even better than he perhaps knew when he 
caused the first building actually devoted to the drama to coms 
into being on that open space ever since then known as the 
“Theater Platz.’ Earlier performances hed, es readers of 
Goethe Memories will know, been given at Tiefurt, that idyllic 
little summer resort, with its tiny Sch/oss, within casy walk of 
the Residenz. The square, unsightly building that served as 
the home of both drama and opera during both the Liszt period, 
as also during the years when Eduard Lassen wie!ded the baton, 
repleced the first, which wes burnt down. It has now given 
way to a far worthier edifice, cround which litile save the fins 
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monument to those twin geniuses, Schiller and Goethe, remains 
untouched to remind one of Weimar’s more unsophisticated 
vet infinitely greater days. 

It was_not till after the Franco-German War that Liszt— 
by that time wearing the priest’s garb, and known as the Abbé 
Liszt—returned to spend his declining years at the Garten- 
Hiiuschen, known to many a musical pilgrim of the late 
“seventies ’’ and “ eighties.” Those were the times of which 
[ have a very distinct ‘‘ child’s memory,” having indeed been 
then on most friendly terms with the Herr Abbé, as he 
was generally called. Liszt’s absence from German soil during 
the “ Seventy” war was due to his pronounced French sym- 
pathies, but he returned shortly after peace had been restored, 
and when a great musical festival was held for which music- 
lovers from all parts assembled at Weimar. One there was I 
can remember who, though his heart bled for France and his 
beloved Alsace, yet accounted the Republic of Art a common 
meeting-ground for all. This was Eduard Schuré, the veteran 
writer and member of the French Academy. It is pleasant to 
think of his having lived to see his country avenged. And, talk- 
ing of wars, even Weimar has in its day tasted something of 
modern warfare. Inthe Schiitzengasse may still be seen a house 
plugged by a cannon-ball—a souvenir of one or other of the armies 
that took part in the ‘‘ Jena affair ”’—while, later on, something 
that might be likened to the ‘‘ Shadow on the Wall ” was afforded 
in the summer of “sixty-four,” when a detachment of the 
Prussian Army passed through Weimar and “ goose-stepped ” 
to the amusement and amazement of the beholders on that 
picturesque, cobble-stoned old market-place known to many a 
reader of Vanity Fair, where Weimar masquerades under the 
name of Pumpernickel. There, beneath the shadow of the house 
of Johann Sebastian Bach (where the peasant women, with their 
curious Thuringian baskets, were wont to sit beneath gaudy- 
coloured umbrellas in rain and shine), that market-place, across 
which Thackeray sent Dobbin speeding from his rooms in the 
“ Elefant’ to call on Emily, when that lady resided as a 
widow in lodgings hard by—there did those Prussians do their 
now well-known “prance” before marching on into their own 
territory. The next time they honoured Weimar was not so 
amusing for the inhabitants. It was in June, ’66, and while 
Grand Duke Alexander had desired to maintain strict neutrality. 
This did not suit Bismarck’s book: ‘‘ Come in, or we'll take 
you on too!” was practically the message received at the 
Schloss in Weimar on one of those sweltering June days when the 
Hanoverians were massing their troops near Langensalza, 
and the dilatory movements of the Bavarians caused the 
initial success of the blind King’s troops to end in defeat and 
capitulation. 

Prussian troops had during those weeks of uncertainty and 
suspense drawn a cordon round Weimar—the little town was 
practically in a state of siege, her Sovereign to all intents and 
purposes a prisoner. Bowing to the Prussian bully meant 
saving the town from shot and shell, and the occupation super- 
vened. Then followed the greatest insult of all: the loyal 
Weimar troops, only one regiment in all, were marched up to 
the station (the victors having feared a mutiny) and entrained 
as captives, being sent to the fortress of Mayence “for the 
duration,” which was until Kéniggriitz had turned Austria out 
of Germany and the Peace of Frankfurt had been signed. The 
colours of the Grand Duchy, dark green and yellow, had also 
been those of the Weimar uniform; “ spinach and eggs,” there- 
fore, was the particular dish Weimaraners of every class elected, 
most ostentatiously, to set before the unwelcome guests billeted 
on them. Our regiment then became metamorphosed into the 
“94th Thiiringer Infantry’ and absorbed into the Prussian 
machine, and the majority of the men who had smarted under 
the indignity I have described fell at Weissenburg and Worth, 
Prussia’s way of honouring her awkward customers having 
ever been to put that newly acquired “‘cannon-fodder” in the 
forefront of the battle, since dead men tell no tales. 

Modern Weimar has long outgrown those walls which stil] 
encircled her in the days of Goethe (and Debbin !), and of which 
but fragmentary evidences now remain. Behind them in olden 
times the stout-hearted Weimaraners had defied the onslaughts 
of many a tribe invading fair Thuringia—notably the Wends, 
that strange offshoot of the Celtic people. The wide Graben 
close to the Karls-Platz leads past one portion of that ancient 
wall, and upon it, in this writer’s childhood, was the garden 


belonging to a private residence. The old town is now honey- 


combed with tramway lines, and many an erstwhile country 





road has been turned into a decorous suburban thoroughfare 
Yet, though “ National Assemblies” hold their heated con. 
ferences in the stately and reposeful apartments of Weimar’s 
once sleepy old palace, that very personification of “ etiquette 
and decorum,” we can never believe that she, our “ Ilm Athen,” 
in spite of “ going Republican,” will ever really lose her “ dis. 
tinctiveness,” or, caught in the excitement of the times, flaunt 
the bonnet rouge too aggressively, faithless to, and forgetful of, 
the “powder and patches” she (metaphorically speaking) 
wore with such infinite grace long after the rest of the world 
had relegated all such things to limbo! Come, therefore, what 
may of the now impending confabulations, the fact that Weimar, 
the Mecca of so many, the haven to which the gradually darkening 
genius of Nietzsche retired, there finding rest and final release 
(he passed away to the accompaniment of a thunderstorm such 
as the “oldest inhabitants ” had never experienced the like of), 
should have been chosen for her present purpose cannot, [ am 
inclined to think, be without some subtle effect upon those now 
assembled there. We who have known another and a very 
different Germany would be glad to believe that the worst has 
spent itself, that all good Germans (and there must still be some), 
gazing towards Weimar, may feel a yearning for the fulfilment 
of Goethe’s last recorded words: “ Light, more Light!”, 
taking heart also in the remembrance of Nietzsche’s utterance, 
so prophetic in these times—that it has needed chaos in order to 











give birth to a star. A. B. 
CORRESPON DENCE, 
LABOUR DEMANDS IN THE COAL TRADE. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Men engaged in almost every employment are putting 
forward demands for an increase in their rate of wage and 
a decrease in their hours of work. Amongst others, there isa 
demand on the part of the men employed in the collierias 
of this country for an increase of 30 per cent. in their standard 
rate of wage, and an alteration in the law limiting their 
hours of employment in collieries or mines from eight hours 
to six hours per day. They threaten that if their demands are 
not conceded they will strike, and by so doing paralyse the 
industrial reconstruction of the country. A large proportion, 
the majority of your readers I imagine, hardly realize what 
the effect would be both on themselves and on the industries 
of the country were these demands conceded. The following 
figures may, therefore, be of interest. In the first place, ii 
would mean an advance of at least 5s. per ton in the cost 
of all coal at the pit-mouth. At the present time there are 
few collieries in the country that are working at a profit; 
and the Coal Controller, who is responsible, could not afford 
a further deficit of 5s. per ton on the total output of the 
country. He would, therefore, be compelled to raise the price 
by 5s. per ton at least, to every consumes But let me carry 
the figures still further. The men engaged in the coke-ovens 
would naturally demand a similar advance of wages and redue- 
tion in their hours, and this combined with the increased cost 
of the coal used would necessitate an increase in the price of 
coke of at least 10s. per ton. That again would affect the cost of 
pig-iron. In the case of hematite-iron an advance of 12s. 64. 
a ton would be necessary; while in Cleveland iron the 
increased cost would amount to £1, as the ironstone mineré 
would certainly demand the same advance as those given to 
the workers in the collieries. This again would increase the 
cost of manufactured steel by at least 30s. a ton. At the 
present time the cost of heavy steel—rails, joints, girders, 
&c.—in this country is at least 30s. a ton above the price at 
which the American manufacturers are offering to deliver 
them, free on board; and if another 30s. is to be added ic 
that cost, how is it possible that the British works are to Le 
kept employed? It is useless to talk about diminishing the 
hours of employment, so as to find work for the men when 
they are demobilized, if the cost thereby is to be run up toa 
point which renders it impossible for any works to be kept 
going in the future. 

But let me return to the question of the collieries. Since 
June, 1914, the rate of wages has been greatly increased, and 
what has been the effect of it? The output per man has very 
considerably diminished. I have before me the figures of 4 
large group of collieries in the North of England. In June, 
1914, the output per man was 2.93 tons per shift, whereas now 
it is only 2.43 tons per shift; or, if you take the total hands 
employed, while the output in 1914 was 1.96 tons per man pet 
shift, it has now fallen to .78, or a falling off of 25 per cent. in 
the output per man employed. In the same collieries, the 
loss of time through the men’s own neglect, apart altogether 
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from accident or sickness, varies from 5 to 8 per cent., an 
amount of abstention which would not be tolerated in any 
other trade in the country. The plain matter of fact is, the 
average man employed in collieries or mines does not care to 
earn more than a certain sum per week. Every advance in the 
rate of wages means therefore a diminution in his output, and 
therefore a corresponding increase in the working cost of the 
colliery. Unfortunately during the war the Coal Controller 
vielded to every demand of the men rather than risk a 
jemporary interruption of supply. But that cannot go on for 
ever. As shown by the figures given above relating to the 
iron and steel trade, the limit has already been reached and 
passed. Within the past few weeks the Ministry have been 
informed that billets cannot be made at the present price. 
and one of the largest makers has intimated that unless 1 
substantial advance is conceded it will be necessary for them 
to close their works. On the other hand, those who mann- 
facture these billets into finished articles have complained 
to the Ministry that any advance in the price of billets will 
shut them out from foreign markets and destroy their trade. 
I might multiply my illustrations if necessary. 

The only way in which the trade of this country can be 
restored to normal conditions, and hope to hold its own in 
the trade of the world, is by the control and interference of 
Government Departments being withdrawn, and each trade 
left to settle these questions for itself. No employer will keep 
his works standing idle for the sake of resisting a demand on 
the part of his men which he knows can be conceded without 
either destroying his trade or his profit. But where the demands 
are such as, if granted, would destroy one or both of them, no 
other course is open but to close the works until a more 
reasonable view prevails. The attitude of the Government in 
relation to the Clyde and Tube strikes seems to show that they 
are beginning to realize how disastrous further concession 
would be; and we can only hope political influences will not 
lead them to depart from the attitude they have taken up. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E:mp.Loyer. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) = ———— 

THE WAR GRAVES. 
(To THe Epiror or tHE ‘* Specrator.’’) 

Sir,--In common with many of your readers, I should like to 
say how entirely I agree with your admirable leading article of 
February 2nd on the subject of the Report of the War Graves 
Commission, and how earnestly I hope that the Government 
may see fit to act upon the lines of the compromise suggested by 
you. The bitterness roused by the recommendations of the 
Commission is, I fear, both deep and widespread in the minds of 
large numbers of those who mourn their nearest and dearest; and 
I feel sure that to add to their distress is the last effect that the 
members of the Commission would wish to produce. Yet, unless 
they are prepared to allow individuals the choice of patterns 
of headstones in the national cemeteries—within prescribed 
limits of size and position—and also to increase the latitude 
given to relations to choose the inscriptions to be placed upon 
the headstones, there is a real danger that they will fail in 
their declared object of attaining unity among those most 
keenly interested in the subject, and that thé great national 
work of the commemoration of the fallen may be the cause of 
discord and pain rather than of harmony and consolation. 
Sir F, Kenyon’s Report is so fully imbued with the aspiration 
of making the great cemeteries the expression of all that is 
unifying and uplifting in our nation’s sorrow, .that I feel con- 
fident that when the strength of the feeling against some details 
of the recommendations is realized the Commission will do their 
utmost to meet the wishes of individuals in a sympathetic 
spirit. One more point. A fear is sometimes expressed that the 
plan may be to remove all British graves into some British 
burying-place, either to the great cemeteries or to the smaller 
ones to be made in special places. This is distressing to all 
those whose relations were buried, as many were, in the con- 
secrated ground of French churchyards. Need such graves be 
touched at all ? One hopes there is no idea of removing these; 
but, as the recommendations of the Commission are not explicit 
on the point, an official contradiction of the rumour would 
give relief to many.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. 








(To tue Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—It is right and natural that people should wish for a 
cross to mark the resting-place of their beloved dead, and, as 
one of your correspondents points out, this form of memorial 
has been the spontaneous expression that the soldiers them- 
selves have made use of. At the same time those who think of 





the burial-places as a whole remember the restless and crowded 
effect produced in cemeteries here by serried ranks of crosses of 
different shapes and sizes. Now the last thing we wish for in 
the graveyards where sleep our fallen soldiers is that restless- 
ness and crowding which numbers of small projections must 
inevitably produce. Is there not a way out of the difficulty ? 
Could not the cross be a recumbent one? The mound of the 
grave might be low and wide enough to bear on it a stone cross 
raised a little above the grass to keep its form distinct. There 
might be a headstone as well with the inscription. In this way 
the symbol would ,be there, and also the restfulness of the place 
as a whole be preserved. Some might prefer a slab into which 
a cross of another kind of stone was inlaid, or carved on it. 
This variety would in no way hurt the general harmony of the 
place.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The touching appeals of Lady Florence Cecil and Lady 
Kennedy and your sympathetic article in the Spectator of 
February 1st will surely call forth a response from many wh. 
are personally satisfied by the proposals of the War Graves 
Commission, but who cannot bear to think that a fresh stab 
should be given to hearts already so cruelly wounded. Surely 
uniformity is as unnecessary as it is inartistic. Could not the 
Commission allow the choice of two or even more approved 
stones, and inform the public that a certain pattern would be 
used in all cases where an alternative was not asked for before 
a certain date? Many will be quite satisfied with the Com- 
mission’s choice, but surely those who feel as deeply anl 
strongly as your correspondents have a right to some choice. 
—I am, Sir, &c., THE SISTER OF AN OFFICER. 


(To tHe Epiror oF THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I add my protest to that of other bereaved mothers 
against the proposed form of the memorials to the fallen ? 
Their comrades instinctively laid them to rest under a cross, 
the symbol of their redemption and also of their own willing 
sacrifice, and now it is proposed to substitute a milestone. 
Surely the Graves Commissioners will relent if they under- 
stand what grief this will cause to thousands of sorrowing 
mothers who, though they cannot be allowed to erect a 
memorial to their dear sons, had hoped one day to find them 
lying under the shadow of the Cross.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Albury Rectory, Surrey. Evita Crow ey. 


{To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectraTor.’’] 
Str,—The proposals of the War Graves Commission furnish a 
striking and unpleasant proof of the significant and dangerous 
growth of the bureaucratic spirit since the outbreak of the war, 
and of the tendency of officials to exaggerate their importance, 
and to look upon themselves as the masters, instead of as the 
servants, of the public. Sir F. Kenyon and the Commission 
act as if they, or at least the Government, were the owners of 
the dead, and had the unrestricted right to settle all about 
their disposal. They seem to have strangely mistaken their 
functions, which were surely to make arrangements for suit- 
able graveyards, whilst ensuring, as far as possible, for the 
next-of-kin, who are the owners of the dead, the same rights 
and privileges which they would have in an ordinary English 
cemetery. This seems a sacred right which should be insisted 
on in the interests of individual liberty. I trust that some 
combined action will be taken to safeguard it. A recent letter 
to the Times puts it very well, where it speaks of “the spirit 
of needless interference, the spirit which even claims its right 
to pursue the soldier after he is dead, and prevent his family 
from putting a stone over his grave.”’—I am, Sir, &c., , 
H. M. L. 


{To tHE Epitor oF THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Having seen your article in your paper of February Ist, 
and the letters, I am writing to ask you if you know that 
last October, before anything was known of Sir F. Kenyon’s 
Report, the ‘‘ cemeteries were being levelled and all boundaries 
removed.” Railings from my son’s grave were removed, and | 
heard of it accidentally when Peace was declared. I say 
accidentally, as it was a friend of his (who did not take it for 
granted that they had been removed by my request) who 
mentioned it to me. Others had missed them previously 
and not written. On writing about them, I heard what I have 
previously quoted; since then I have been sent a message from 
Mr. Baker, architect for graves, that the Committee of which 
he was one had decided to have level lawns, as being easier 
to keep. My grave since May, 1917, has been carefully tended 
each week, and some one has often written to me about it. Even 
during the time the cemetery was being shelled, people took 
risks to go and see it, and | have been relieved to hear “it is 
untouched by shell and I removed a weed.” It bas been 
scrupulously kept, and I looked forward to seeing it as his 
friends who had gone on had left it and as those who remained 
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kept it. 1 valued the railings for the many prayers said there, 
and should have liked to remove them myself. General Ware, 
the Director, knew nothing of the removal of the railings and 
was “making inquiries”? I have not heard any result of 
the inquiries, nor do I know what the fate of my grave is to 
be. But although not yet a part cf a “level lawn,” unless 
through your paper or ctherwise something i. done to mak» 
people know about this, all cemeteries will be level lawns, 
waiting for the uniform headstones. This will happen before 
people can go to France, or any controversy is possible, at! 
mest people will be too heart-broken over it to find any comfort 
in trying to have their grave again as it was. My grave is in 
one of the Arras cemeteries. Since I have known ail that has 
happened since the retreat began, I have wished my grave hal 
been shelled. ‘That would have been realized by a soldier's 
mother as unavoidable. But the drastic treatment of our 
yraves since Peace has been declared makes one feel, “ Was it 
worth while?” I was a soldier’s mother, and now with the loss 
of my only son I am an absolute coward over the fate of his 
yrave. Its being touched before I could see it has been absolute 
agony. Every plant and every bit of the railings were sacred, 
and by letters and photograph I felt I could go there blindfold. 
Now all is altered, and I must contemplate it being part of a 
“level lawn.” I have written again to General Ware, but 
possibly Mr. Baker's statement I shall find is final.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Rosauie ARMSTRONG. 
Clodagh, Folkestone, Kent, 





A DRY AMERICA, 
(To tur Epitor or THe “ Sprctator.’’) 
€in,—My attention has been called to your article in the 
Spectator of January 25th. May I correct some statements 
therein? I have lived much in the U.S.A. for the last thirty 
years, and carefully studied the Prohibition question. 

(1) You refer to the overwhelming popular vote. I state 
that all the Anti-Prohibitionists desire is a Referendum of the 
people of the U.S.A. They know they would have a large 
majority against Prohibition. Each State has one vote. Thus 
Alaska, with a population of 64,356, has the same vote as New 
York, with a population of 9,113,614; Nevada, with a population 
of 81,875, the same vote as Illinois, with 5,638,591. In both New 
York and Illincis, though their local legislators may vote dry 
for political reasons, the populations would on a Referendusa 
vote strongly wet. 

(2) You'state the law will come into force January 26th, 1920. 
I copy verbatim the statement on January 17th, 1919, of Wayne 
lk, Wheeler, the counsel for the Anti-Saloon League. He says: 
“When Secretary Lansing proclaims the ratification of this 
Amendment it becomes law one year after that date.” Further, 
the Constitution of the U.S.A. requires that the Amendment 
cannot come into force until one year after the thirty-sixth 
State has “ certified ” as well as ratified the fact to the Federal 
Government. Not one State has yet “ certified.” Again, the 
local Constitutions of twenty-two States require a Referendum 
vote of the people before these States’ vote on the Amendment 
is legal, and in my opinion more than half these twenty-two 
States will refuse the Amendment. 

(3) You state the Labour leaders support the “ Drys.”” Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, in a speech at Kansas City, said: “I hold 
here in the hollow of my hand the votes of many million 
workers, and I have yet to learn that they will be dictated to 
as to what they shall eat or drink; thousands of them are of 
Teutonic and Slavonie origin, and have always heen used to 
beer; take it away, and you will at once create bad feeling.”’ 
Mr. Cobley said: ‘‘ Take their beer from the working men, nu 
man can reckon on the discontent that would arise.” 

(4) A correspondent from New York writes to me: “ The 
present contraction of sales of alecholic liquors has cause l 
already over a million ‘drug fiends’ in this country; over 
100,000 such to-day exist in New York State alone. Many 
fat-seeing statesmen here lock with dismay on our future.”’— 
1 om, Sir, &e., Rvussett Monro. 

Somerby Hall, Oakham. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ALCOHOL. 
(To tur Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In Littell’s Living Age, an American publication, I find 
an article copied from the Spectator, in which you greet Mr. 
Wilson, and express your fall endorsement of the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations. I was especially impressed by 
your suggestion that the League should deal with the question 
of slavery. You pertinently ask: “ Why should it not be clearly 
understood and laid down for all ages to come that no civilized 
nation—no nation which professes enlightenment by the very 
act of being a member of the League of Nations—should permit 
slavery within its borders, or within any territory which it 
rules ?” The answer is obvious: for surely a nation permitting 
slavery should no more have a place in the League of Nations 





— 
than cne upholding Germany's barbaric methods of warfare, 
The business of a League of Nations must be, not alone to pre- 
serve peace, but to establish and maintain certain humane 


; principles to which its members subscribe. 


I venture to write you this letter beeause I wish to call atten. 
tion to another evil, quite in line with slavery in its 
inhumanity. It is, in a certain sense, an international eyj]~ 
an evil which, like slavery, could very properly claim the 
attention of a League of Nations. I refer to the godless traffie 
in alcoholic liquors with native races carried on by the 
citizens—let us say the censcienceless citizens—of civilized 
countries. 

There is a Society, with headquarters in London, founded in 
1887, which is known as “The United Committee for the Pre- 
vention of the Demoralization of Native Races by the Liquor 
Trafic.” The Duke of Westminsier is its President, and its 
long list of Vice-Presidents and other officers includes many 
well-known and distinguished names. The carefully prepared 
Reports of this Society are illuminating and convincing. They 
quite confirm the belief that, except slavery and the slave 
trade, no greater curse has ever fallen on the natives of Africa 
than the liquor traffic, and its evil work is flourishing to-day. 
It is making of Africa “a cesspool” of alcohol, and statistics 
show that in this devil’s work Holland with her gin, and, [ 
regret to say, the United States with its trade rum, have been 
the conspicuously worst offenders. I believe I am in full 
accord with the London Society referred to in holding that 
the one sure way of ridding the world of this evil—this malig- 
nant growth—is to cut it out, is to destroy the liquor traitic 
with native races by Prohibition; and this a League of Nations 
could speedily accomplish with the consent of its members. 

The belief, however, that Prohibition is the cure for the 
evil does not rest on the acceptance of the teachings of the so- 
called temperance propagandists who hold that all use of 
aleohol as a beverage is a crime, and should be prohibited the 
workl over. It rests on the fact, which is indisputable, that 
the native races are morally and intellectually children, and, 
like children, not to be trusted with alcohol because defencele-s 
against its dangers, because its sale to them manifestly means 
their despoliation ond demoralization. ‘These are the reasons 
why the United States, in its eare of its Indian wards, makes it 
a penal offence to introduce alcoholic drink in its Indian 
reservations. 

The question then is this: Is it the business and the duty of 
each nation, deserving to be called civilized, to protect fromm 
ruin the native races—a ruin which is being brought to pass 
by the cupidity of its own citizens? There can be but <n 
affirmative answer to this question, and if the Jooked-for 
League of Nations will give it this answer, and make such 
answer an established principle of the League, it will mean a 
long step forward to a higher and more humane civilization.- 
I am, Sir, &e., An Amprica. 

Boston, Massachusetts, January 28th. 





INDEMNITIEBS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In writing upon this matter have not you and your corre- 
spondent “ Utinam,” whose able exposition of the subject it has 
heen a pleasure to read, overlooked one of the terms of the 


| armistice ? Clause XIX. runs as follows: “ With the reserra- 


tion that any future claims and demands of the Allies and the 
United States remain unaffected, the following financial con- 
ditions are required :—Reparation for damage done,” &e. What- 
ever ambiguity may have existed about the addendum 
of the Allies to the terms about the evacuation of 
invaded territories (which are found in Nos. 6, 7, and 8 of the 
Fourteen Points), there seems none in the above reservation, 
and it was doubtless directly intended to enable the Allies to 
demand costs. Having accepted that reservation, the Germans 
cannot say that there is any breach of faith in any claim of 
indemnity that may be made upon them. They were bound by 
nothing until they accepted the armistice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough. Wma. Harpixe. 
[We agree that the reservation our correspondent quotes 
disposes of the whole difficulty. According to this reservation, 
the Allies explicitly preserved complete freedom of action 2s 
to demanding “‘ the cest of the war,” and therefore there can 
be no question of a breach of faith. Throughout the discussion, 
however, we have relicd upon the American text of the 
armistice terms as published in the Official U.S. Bulletin. In 
that text the reservation quoted by our correspondent does not 
appear in Clause XIX., but is part of Clause XVIII., which 
deals with repatriation, and has nothing whatever to do with 
finance. We sce that the Times gave Clause XIX. as our 
correspondent quotes it. We had not before noticed the dis- 
crepancy. We hope, and indeed believe, that the Times is 
right, and the American official text wrong. It is strange that 
our attention was not called to this sooner.—Ep. Speciator.] 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ON 

{To tue Eviror or THE * SPECTATOR 

Siz,—In view of the fears expressed by some people as to the 

attitude of President Wilson at the Peace Conference in regard 

to certain questions—for example, the “ freedom of the seas ’’— 

the following extract from The New Freedom, consisting of 

addresses delivered by Mr. Wilson during his first Presidential 
campaign, may help to allay anxiety :— 

““T don’t want a smug lot of experts to sit down behind closed 
doors in Washington and play Providence to me. There is 
Providence to which I am perfectly willing to submit. But ws 
for other men setting up as Providence over myself, I seriously 
abject. I have never met a political saviour in the flesh, and 
I never expect to meet one. I am reminded of Gelett Burgess’s 
yersesi— 

‘J never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one, 
But this L’ll tell you anyhow, 
I'd rather see than be one.’ 
That is the way I feel about this saving of my fellow-country- 
men. I’d rather see a saviour of the United States than set up 
to be one; because I have found out, I have actually found out, 
that men I consult with know more than I do—especially if 
1 consult with enough of them. JI never came out of a com- 
mittee meeting or a conference without seeing more of the 
question thai was under discussion that I had seen when I 
went in.’—(Chapman and Hall, 1913, pp. 57-58.) 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. BH. B. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

{To tHe Epiron OF THE 
Sin,—The “general principles and 
projected League remind one of the Constitution oi 
niania (King Poppy, by the Earl of Lytton, p. 279) :— 





THE “QUIS CUSTODIET ?” 
“* Spectator.’’) 
points” of this 


Diadum- 


special 


“That great document, whose text contain’d 
Numerous guarantees, proclaim’d in terms— 
By numerous Modern States adopted since 
Verbatim. Everything was guaranteed 
Except the gucranteeing guarantee 
Of all the guarantees that constitute 
A Model Constitutien.”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carew, Pembroke. 





W. G. Srvrreuy. 


EFFECT OF MILITARY TRAINING ON 
{To tut Epiton or tHe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—As a Volunteer officer I spent three months during last 
summer with a “Special Service Company” of Volunteers 
engaged on Kast Coast defence. My observation of the value of 
with a regular daily course of 


THE BOYS. 


wilitary training combined 
yiysical training may be of some interest to your readers. 

I was attached to a company consisting largely of elderly 
men, well over the prime of life, many of whom had attained 
But of this company some twenty-five or thirty 
per cent., in round figures, were boys of under eighteen years 
old. The whole company was carefully weighed the 
after arrival, and again at the expiration of two months, when 
about half the number left camp at the end of the term of 
service for which they had volunteered. The average increase 
in weight was seven pounds, taking the weight of every member 
of my company. Re it remembered that many members were 
elderly men who obvicusly lost a considerable quantity of super- 
fluous “ adipose tissue,”’ and were undoubtedly fitter and all the 
better for it. But the change in the boys was remarkable; many 


a portly girth. 


day 


of them, to my knowledge, put on fourteen pounds and more | 


3 
during the two months. This was, without doubt, due to the 
systematic physical training, fresh open-air life (for we were 
under canvas the whole time), and to the good, plentiful, and 
plain food. The next to mine consisted 
entirely of boys, and the change which took place there was 
still more noticeable. hese boys came from one of the poorer 
districts in London. We older officers and men were much 
struck with their pale, anaemic appearance when they 
arrived. ‘he first day on parade many of them fell down, as 
they could not stand the strain, though there was nothin; 
strentious in what they had to do, and they had to be taken 
off the parade-ground. The same thing happened daily, with 
gradually diminishing numbers, for the first ten days. After 
that we never saw such a thing occur again. 

Organized games took place every week: football, cricket, 
running, boxing, tugs-of-war, and sports of all kinds, with 
practice in the evenings. At first many of these boys knew 
nothing whatever of how to play a game in a sportsmanlike 
way by submitting themselves to the authority of the captain 
of a team. L'ootball in the evening generally degenerated into 
heated arguments and quarrelling, with very little footha‘l 
and very little sportsmanship. But in a month’s time the 
Same boys had learnt to play really well, and it became a 
pleasure (o witnuges games showing good combined team work, 
end ne longer the interruptions caused by quarrels and offers 


company almost 


|} cannot but feel is a gratuitous ond baseless attack. 











to fight. The boys had been taken in hand by the admirable 
N.C.O.’s of the Regular battalion to which we were attached, 
and by the older sportsmen, many of them old schoolmasters, 
among the Volunteers; and truly marvellous was the change. 
They were coached in running, ard with some fine exponents of 
the art to copy, many of them turned out to be excellent 
sprinters; and quite a number of plucky long-distance runners 
were developed. It was the systematic daily physical training 
for one and all that improved their carriage and develope 
their figures. 

Touching the boys’ manners: at first it was most noticeable 
when as Orderly Officer on Visiting Rounds at mealtime to see 
the contrast between the pandemonium prevailing in the 
marquees where the boys had their meals, and the order an| 
good conduct in the marquees allotted to the men. But this, 
too, changed and a gradual and wonderful improvement ia 
behaviour took place when the boys had learned “to play the 
game,” and discovered, moreover, that “it did not pay,” was 
“not cricket’ nor the right thing to grab all the vegetables 
or pudding served out to a particular “ mess.” At the end 
of their period of service, these boys left camp looking fine. 
fresh, healthy young Englishmen, with the making of really 
good seldiers in them. 

The Inns of Court Cadet anticipating the future 
requirements of the nation, has for a considetable time past 
established a ‘School of Arms and Physical Training” in 
conjunction with ordinary military training for boys from 
sixteen to eighteen years old. Already a number of the cadets 
have passed direct from the Cadet Corps into the O.T.C. with 
which the corps is affiliated. ‘The corps only wants more 
recruits from the ranks of beys who have received a Public 
School education.—1 am, Sir, &e., 

Vrasxcts Moorg, Captain, 
0.C. Ist Cadet Battn., Inns of Court. 

7 Sione Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 

{The testimony of all who have had such an experience 4s 
that of our correspondent is invariably to the same effect. Let 
us have the inestimable advantage of short military trainin: 
compulsorily conferred on the nation. ‘This is the way of 
national health. It is also the way of good citizenship, for 
it lays an obligation on all, not on the few, and kills the 
personal irresponsibility which is at the root of militarism. 
ip. Spectator.) 


Corps, 





“THE NAVY IN BATTLE.” 

{To tHe Epiror or tur “ Spretator.”) 
Sir.—The letter of “Commander R.N.” in your 
raises some interesting problems. His loyalty to an Admiral 
He resents what le 
He has 
been hoping, he tells us, “that some one carrying more guns 
than I do would refute [Mr. Pollen’s] criticisms.’’ But instead 
of trying to refute them himself he warns the public that thes 
are, after all, only the comments of a layman less capable of 
judging than most Lieutenants of a few years’ standing. Had 
one of these uttered them it would have heen an intolerable 
impertinence, because equivalent to claiming a capacity io 
lead the Fleet superior to that of his Commander-in-Chiel. 
The inference is that I, who am not even a Lieutenant, have 
This surely is to reduce the adage 
Does every ons 
for being a 


last issu 


of singular attraction is deeply wounded. 





made a similar claim. 
of the cobbler and his last to an absurdily. 
who criticizes Shakespeare or Sargent set up 
greater drainatist or painter? We can of course admit that it 
would be impertinent for a two-stripe Lieutenant to censuis 
tlhe tactics of his Admiral, and this would be so whether his 
censure was well or ill founded. It would be impertinonce 
because it would be against discipline. But the rules of disci- 
pline do not apply outside the Service. “Commander” cf 
course knows what the test is. In spite cf rour generous com- 
ment, which I gratefully acknowledge, I suggest that it has 
nothing to do with the official qualifications of the eritic, bul 
everything to do with the justice or otherwise of his judgment. 
It is for this reason that “ Commander ”’ dwells on his hopes 
for refutation. And here, though your gallant correspondent 
may not believe it, the author of The Navy in Battle is with 
him. For this unassuming individual arrived at his opinions 
only after two years’ very careful study of all the obtainable 
data, and, to ensure that they contained no false statement of 
fact or unjust inference, he published them only after they 
had passed the official Censorship. He would much prefer to 
—if he could.—I am, Sir, & 


Arturr H. 


retract them 
PoLien. 

14 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 

P.S.—I need hardly remind your readers of Dr. Johnson's 
reply to Boswell, when he was told that Sir James Prin;'s 
had objected to The Wealth of Notions that it could not be a 
good book, because the author had never engaged in trade.-- 


A. H. 2. 
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A LETTER FROM BELGIUM. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—I have, after four years of compulsory silence, received 
a letter from a Belgian friend, and venture to send you a few 
extracts, in the hope that they may prove as interesting to 
other readers of your valued paper as to myself. My friend is 
a distinguished Professor at Ghent University, who elected to 
remain there with his young family, sooner than desert his 
beloved country.—I am, Sir, &e., A Constant Reaper. 


“ Gand, le 20 Décembre, 1918. 

Aprés plus de 4 ans de tortures qui s’étaient terminés par 
quelques jours dans la ligne de bataille, nous sommes sortis de 
la guerre sains et saufs. Malgré que les professeurs de |’Uni- 
versité ont été constamment menacés de la déportation en 
Allemagne, deux seulement ont été emmenés, mais notre résist- 
ance a été de bon exemple moral. Nous avons trouvé & nous 
employer pour la population dans des wuvres de tous genres, et 
encore maintenant il faut s’occuper & distribuer les vivres et 
les secours & la population, car toute l’industrie est arrétée, 
toutes les usines et ateliers sont détruits, toutes les machines 
ont été volées et transportées en Allemagne. Les chemins do 
fer sont inutilisables, de méme que les voies d’eau; je viens 
d’aller & Bruxelles qui n’est qu’& 50 kilometres d’ici, j’ai da 
faire la route & pied en grande partie, et j’ai mis 3 jours & 
faire ce petit voyage. Cela vous donne une idée du lamentable 
état dans lequel l’ennemi a laissé le pays. Et voila la 
fameuse machine de guerre du Kaiser abattue tout de méme, 
malgré la maniére ignoble dont l’hypocrite Allemagne l’a fait 
fonctionner. C’est & nos puissants alliés que le monde doit ce 
succés, l’Angleterre a été le pivot de la résistance et n’a pas 
ménagé ses sacrifices; je suis heureux que mon petit pays n’a 
pas hésité une seconde pour prendre le chemin du devoir et 
qu’il sortira de l’aventure avec l’estime de ses grands alliés. 
Je n’hésite pas & vous dire que si nous avions accepté le 
marché que l’Allemagne nous proposait le 3 Aoit, 1914, la vie 
n’aurait plus valu la peine d’étre vécue pour moi ni pour mes 
enfants. . 











INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA. 

(To trae Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Though rather late in the day, I would like to refer to 
the article in your issue of September 7th last regarding 
Indians in East Africa. Having myself cnly just returned 
from British East Africa, I missed the article at the time of 
publication. 

Questions of the gravest importance to the Protectorate are 
often discussed in the London Press, and partly on account 
cf the necessarily long period before these reach B.E.A., and 
partly owing to the few white men there with time to write 
their own views, the matters are dropped, and often an in- 
justice is done and misleading statements remain uncorrected. 
1 am glad to see from your issue of February Ist that « 
Nairobi correspondent has pointed out some of the graver 
errors in your article. There are further points, untouched by 
him, to which I would like to draw attention. I trust that, in 
the interests of your many East African readers, you will be 
able to find me space. 

You quote the Aga Khan, where he says that Indians’ 
“labour and enterprise for centuries have given them an 
unanswerable claim” to the lands of East Africa. I conside> 
this a misleading statement. More in accordance with the facts 
is the following extract from Lord Cranworth’s book on East 
Africa, A Colony in the Making :— 

“The origin of the Indian population [in B.E.A.] lies in the 

employment of some 25,000 coolies of the lowest type in the 
construction of the Uganda Railway. When the Railway was 
completed, this large body of men, the riff-raff of a nation, 
remained, with a few exceptions, in the country. They form 
the basis of the Indian population therein and their numbers 
are increased by nearly every boat that comes from India, and, 
unfortunately, with much the same class as_ themselves, 
because the respectable Indian would be at least as loth to 
mix with them as is the European. The original stock, there- 
fore, was bad. And herein is no question of colour or race. If 
the original band of British settlers had been composed of, 
say, ticket-of-leave men, hooligans and militant suffragettes, it 
would hardly have been an incentive to respectable colonists 
to follow. This large body of men set themselves to the 
natural task of making money. To this end they have applied 
themselves, not as is the British habit by developing the 
natural resources of the country, but rather by the draining 
dry of the sources already in existence.” 
Lord Cranworth then draws attention to the fact that these 
low-caste Indians live under most filthy and insanitary con- 
ditions, and are responsible for a very large percentage of the 
disease of the country. The local medical authorities bear 
out this last statement. I only wish I could have the oppor- 
tunity of taking you, Mr. Editor, round the Indian quarters 
in Mombasa and Nairobi, and allowing you to compare them 
with the comparative cleanliness of the African native. 

It is incorrect to say, as you do, that the Indians have 





pushed their trade throughout East Africa “ without any 
European assistance.” On the contrary, it is the European 
wholesale merchant and trader who has enabled the Indian ty 
trade in East Africa as he does. The capital and credit of 
the European enable the Indian to trade. No Indian brings 
capital into the country, and if and when he makes money 
from the country he promptly sends it to Bombay. The Euro. 
pean reinvests his earnings in the country. True, Indians 
have built houses in which Europeans live. But it is a very 
profitable occupation for the Indian. A small bungalow in 
Mombasa can be let for a rental of Rs.400 per mensem, un. 
furnished ! 

It is surely unworthy of the Spectator to say that “. oon 
it is as ridiculous for them [i.e., white men] to exclude Indiang 
from Nairobi as it would be for Anglo-Indians to exclude 
Indians from Simla.” Without offence, this can only be de- 
scribed as amusing. The Indian is a native of Simla. He js 
not a native of East Africa. We have our own native there, 
and a very good fellow he is, too. To exclude Africans from 
Nairobi would be absurd indeed, but no one would suggest 
that. The Indian is doing the African an injustice by doing 
work that the African could easily be taught to do. The 
native tribes could well supply skilled masons, carpenters, 
retail tradesmen, and the like, had not the Indian taken thesg 
jobs. It has been easy for the Indian to do so, by reason of 
the fact that the Indian is trained, whereas the native would 
have to be taught. 

There is one more statement in your article to which I must 
refer. You say: “It is quite true that after the war the 
difficulty of finding young Englishmen or Scotsmen to under- 
take the duties of government in tropical parts of the Empire 
will be very serious.” Surely this is not the case. There 
should be an ample supply of demobilized officers looking for 
just such billets, and they should be the very best type of 
man for the work. Has our supply of Empire-builders failed, 
and must we now look to India for our pioneers? 

I think that London editors such as yourself are so handi- 
capped by your inevitable inexperience of local conditions as 
to make it impossible for you adequately to discuss important 
questions regarding the Colonies. Had you lived in East 
Africa you would most assuredly never have written your 
article. The pity is that your words, coming from such an 
influential source as the editorial columns of your journal, 
will be believed by many, while those who know the truth will 
not trouble to answer you. If it were the lot of you and your 
family to live in Nairobi, I can assure you that you would 
not relish the average Indian of East Africa as your next- 
door neighbour. No one wants to turn the Indian out of the 
country. On the contrary, he is most useful in a number cf 
ways—chiefly as a merchant—but he must be kept apart from 
Europeans, if only for sanitary reasons, and his energies 
mrst be effectively governed by the European, as he is un- 
fortunately not a good example to the native in his morals or 
his mode of living. I am not speaking of the Indian in East 
Africa as an Indian, but as a man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marvivs. 

(The white people of East Africa who introduced the Indian 
element are responsible for it. No immigrants should be 
encouraged to come or to stay if they are regarded as hopelessly 
alien and undesirable. As for the good type of young British 
administrator, we hope that our correspondent is right in 
saying that it is plentiful. He may, however, recall events in 
East Africa before the war which caused considerable anxiety 
as to whether tho extremely high character and special apti- 
tude needed in the government of natives were still available.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





THE BENGALIS AND INDIAN HOME RULE. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Has it occurred to the Government that in conferring a 
peerage on Sir P. Sinha, and in making him Under-Secretary 
of State for India, they have tacitly cast a slur on many 
thoroughly loyal sections of the Indian community, none of 
which has been so honoured ? In making this suggestion it 
is not my intention to question either the ability or the per- 
sonal loyalty of the gentleman in question, but the fact remains 
that he is a Bengali. Now, not a single Bengali has been ki!!ed 
in the combatant ranks of our Army, whereas Bengalis have 
been responsible for a great deal of the unrest which there has 
been in India during the last fifteen years. The great majority 
of the men who have bled for us, whether Sikhs, Rajputs, 
Dogras, Punjabi or Hindustani Mohammedans, Gurkhas, or 
Pathans, despise the Bengali, who is a man of absolutely and 
totally different race, and they will regard these honours con- 
ferred on a member of the most disloyal portion of the Indian 
community as an addition of insult to injury. 

The telegrams to the Prime Minister sent by other Bengalis 
from Calcutta, saying that all India rejoices, are on the face 
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of them misstatements, to gull the English public, 
which is woefully ignorant regarding India. It may be true 
that the educated Indian Party, consisting at the outside of a 
quarter of a million, may rejoice, but the vast majority of the 
loyal but voiceless three hundred and fifteen millions will 
strongly resent what has been done. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report appears to be drawn up 
for the benefit of this very small disloyal minority, who 
because they can speak English and are subtle in debate get the 
ear of the authorities. The Report ignores the question of 
caste, which is a very difficult and complicated one, but which 
at the same time the foundation upon which Indian society 
is built, and is a force which when dealing with Indian ques- 
tions may be likened to one of the elements. Religion, social 
custom, profession, and occupation are all interwoven with 
its dictates. Mr. Warburton, the original of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “ Kirkland” in Kim, who spent over seventy years ii 
India, and whose knowledge of natives was unparalleled, once 
said to me: “‘ When a man who has been in India five or six 
years tells me he understands all about the country I know he 
is a fool; but if one who has been here twenty years says he 
knows nothing about it, although he has tried to learn, I think 
that he may possibly say something worth listening to.” 

Our Viceroys and Governors spend five years in the country, 
and towards the end of their tour generally begin to see that 
the ideas which they tried to put into force when they first 
came out were impracticable, and rejoice that obstacles hin- 
dered their immediate enforcement. Nevertheless the present 
Secretary of State and Viceroy are doing all in their power 
to enact legislation of stupendous moment as that in 
question, on a personal knowledge of the country which can 
better be counted in months than in years, and acting not on 
the advice of properly selected representatives of the whole of 
the castes and tribes of which heterogeneous Hindustan is 
composed, but almost entirely on that of one party, the most 
disloyal in the country, and the least representative of the 
feelings of by far the greater part of the population. Truiy 
do “fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

I have lately spoken to many men who have held high posi- 
tions in India, and who, while agreeing that the enforcement 
of the proposals contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
will spell disaster, nevertheless take up a non possumus atti- 
tude and say: “ I suppose it has to come.’’ But why has it 
to come? For, as Lord Lansdowne said in his speech in the 
House of Lords on October 23rd, 1918, “ we are not committed 
by any announcement which has been made,” and surely it is 
our bounden duty to be stalwart and to contest the passing cf 
unjust legislation in every possible way and to the bitter end. 

There is no country over which the Union Jack flies where 
official rank and official opinion have the power which they 
have in India, and although the great majority of those Indian 
civilians who are touch with natives—i.e., those 
serving in Executive appointments—are thoroughly aware of 
the disastrous effects which would follow the inauguration of 
Mr. Montagu’s proposals, they are not allowed to open their 
mouths. Jn all Government Departments promotion flows 
most quickly for those who can see through the spectacles 
worn by the head of their Department, and never wear any 
others, and most men who serve in India are dependent upon 


meant 


s 


such 


most in 


their pay 
Facts being as they are, our Civil Servants have perforce 


been silent; three hundred and fourteen and three-quarters 








out of the three hundred and fifteen millions composing our | 
Indian Empire have also been silent, because they have no 


means of expressing themselves; and the fate of our Indian 
Empire at this momentous crisis is consequently in the hands 
ofa few Englishmen acting under the leadership of two highly 
placed gentlemen, whose personal experience of the very com- 
plicated and intricate conditions which obtain in the country 
is very limited, and who are acting on the instigation of a 
quarter of a million of the most disloyal and least worthy of 
the inhabitants of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. D. Pucuer, Major-General. 
11 Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington, W. 8. 





POULTRY-FARMING AS A MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD FOR 
EX-SERVICE MEN. 

Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’) 

The possibility of discharged Service men being able io 
make their living on ten acres or less of land is at this moment 
receiving & considerable amount of attention. In 1912, at my 
home in Hounslow, I gave the Board of Agriculture on four 
acres of grassland a private demonstration of such a possi- 
bility. This experiment was watched on behalf of the Board 
by Professor White (Professor of Agriculture), and, owing to 
its success, the Board utilized my services during 1913, 1914, and 
1915 to give similar demonstrations to small-holders in the 


[To THE 
SIR, 


| an insufficient 


counties of Cheshire and Cambridgeshire. My demonstration for | 


1915 took the form of four separate small-holder efforts—egg pro- 
duction, fatting, stock birds, and chicken-rearing. I give 
below the financial results of these four experiments, together 
with the acreage of land actually used by each. The accounts 
were kept by the Board’s own accountant, and the value of the 
tim» debited to each branch was proportioned by him as being 
fair to each department :— 


. ' A. B. C. M. P. I. 
No. 1.—Egg_ production a 1,000 £300 10 £194 £50 
No. 2.—Fatting ie 1,178 85 5 44 33 
No. 8.—Stock birds* ioe 130 125 9 31 10 
No. 4.—Chicken rearing ee 2,759 200 610 84 50 


63 5,067 £810 £303 


The eggs from this experiment were taken over by No. 4 for 
hatching purposes at the average price of 2s, 6d. per doz. 
Explanation of lettering: A, acreage of land used for each 
experiment; B, number of birds used; C, capital employea; 
M, number of months covered by each experiment; P, profit 
left to a small-holder after deducting all charges, with the 
exception of his time; L, value of the small-holder’s time whilst 
actually occupied on the work. This sum was proportioned »j 
the Board’s accountant as being fair. 
I estimate that a small-holder devoting the whole of his time 
to such work can handle, in reference to No. 1, about twics 


the number of birds; in reference to No. 2, about twice the 


number; in reference to No. 8, about eight times the number; 
and in reference to No. 4, about 1,000 birds more. 

It will be seen that 
experiments 1, 2, and 3 were financially satisfactory, and No. 4 
(in which type of work I have had great experience and abso- 
lute faith in) only partially so. The financial results of No. 4 
were unfortunately spoilt chiefly owing to my testing a new 
type of brooder, which turned out a failure, and to my being 
seriously ill during the early spring months, and therefore ot 
able to give to this experiment sufficient personal attention. 

Practical men will appreciate what a very difficult task it 
was for me to entertain and show round numerous visitors, 


from a smali-holder’s 


port of view 


and at the same time to conduct these four experiments all on 
the one holding, keeping exact records of every detail of each 
department and running each branch as a separate little busi- 
ness, so as to make each taken by itself a financial 
success and not in combination as one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Lawn, Lampton Road, Hounslow I’. G. Paynter. 


when 


INNKEEPERS AND PUBLICANS. 
{To tHE Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Str,—My friend Mr. Simey, if he will kindly re-read my lette: 
of February 1st, will see that it only refers to “ innkeepars."’ 
I quite agree with him that keepers of other “ public-houses ” 
are under different obligations.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Syllyngdum Hotel, Falmouth. H. Ler-W Arner 





THE EFFECT OF LIGHT. 
(To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Speetator.’’] 

Srr,—Your interesting article on “‘ The Effect of Light” in the 
Spectator of February 8th prompts me to suggest that tl 
cause of the public’s indifference to light is due mainly to the 
neglect of spiritual culture. The present age of intellectual 
culture and materialism (due so much to material prosperity 
and the fascinations*of scientific discovery) has surely tended 
to obscure the importance of spiritual culture. Unfortunately 
religion, which should be its mainspring, has been confound 

with theology, and many theological dogmas in which thoug):t 
ful people no longer believe. It is noticeable that the more 
materialistic and atheistic are the most indifferent to light 
and colour. Both these qualities are valued in proportion to 
individual culture. The superstitions savage indulges in colour 
because more spiritually than intellectually active. Is not the 
ideal state of mind that in which the spiritual vitality 

balanced by the intellectual ? “ Let there be light,’’ and the 
love of God and man will gain in strength. Only deception and 
lies flourish in darkness.—I am, Sir, &., C. F. A. Voysry 

73 St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 
PROFIT-SHARING PLUS CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
{To tHE EpiTor OF THE “‘ Spectator 

Sm,—There are two points in the question of profit- 
sharing—first, the question of the feeling of the employees 
when a year shows little or no profit, and secondly, the point 
alluded to by one of your correspondents of January 25th, that 
in some cases, even if all the profits were given to the work- 
people, the increase on their wages would be so small as to be 
inducement. A firm of millers who have for 
many years shared their profits with their employees were con- 
before the war by the fact that there 
The profits were, in those 


weak 


fronted years 
were no profits to divide that yegr. 
days, good or bad almost entirely in proportion to the wisdom 
with which the purchases were made on the market, and very 
indeed due to the good work or otherwise of the 
In the year in question the member of the firm 


some 


slightly 
employees. 
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who did most of the buying was mistaken in his judgment. I 
am not even prepared to say that his judgment was bad, 
because the fluctuations in the price of corn in those days were 
often quife incalculable. The result was that no profits were 
earned, but the firm felt it necessary to pay their employees 
the usual “ profit-sharing ” extras in order to satisfy the men. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A Wot .p-pe Prorit-Sa1rer. 





WONDERFUL WEALTH OF THE OCEAN, 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—The paragraphs below speak for themselves. ‘The first 

fwo are from the current Fish Trades Gazette; the last from 

the North-Eastern Sea Fisheries Committee's Report for the 

quarter ending December 31st, 1918 :— 

“Four thousand pounds was the market value of a catch of 
fish landed by a trawler at Grimsby this week. She had oniy 
been absent from pert twelve days fishing at Faroe, and while 
the skipper took .£400 as his share of the proceeds, the lowest 
paid lad received £32.” 

‘On Tuesday a record was created at the Aberdeen fish 
market when a vessel owned by a newly established firm 
Messrs. Stroud & Cannon—realized £3,760 for her catch.” 

“At Whitby, Searboreugh, and Bridlington, where motor 
boals are taking the place of sailing cobles, the men have done 
fairly well, and landed some good catches. At Bridlington on 
several occasions the motor beats have earned over £200 for 
five days’ fishing. ‘'wo hoats there made £4100 for six days’ 
work.” 


THE 


The Faroe grounds are evidently well stocked. Two Farce 
trawlers landed 200 tons last week at Aberdeen, and a single 
vessel out of Fleetwood brought in 250 boxes (say 155 tons) in 
ene trip. The Pacific cannot beat this—nor Labrador nor 
Newfoundland. As long as the Excess Profits Tax is in opera- 
tion the State takes a large share of the owner's profit. Our 
Trewen calls them, gather more than 

a. c. L. 


*“argosies,”” as Mr. 
wool!—I am, Sir, &e., 





A POET-PROPHET. 
{To tae Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’} 
The following lines written by the poet Cowper in the 
year 178 seem such a striking prophecy of the e<-Kaiser’s 
present circumstances that J cannot resist asking your permis- 
sion to lay them befere your readers :— 


Sir, 


“ But let eternal infamy pursue 
The wretch to naught but his ambition true; 
Who for the sake of filling with one blast 
The post horns of all Europe, lays her waste. 
Think yourself stationed on a towering rock, 
'l'o see a people scattered like a flock, 
Some royal mastiff panting at their heels, 
With all the savage thirst a tiger feels; 
Then view him self-proclaimed in a gazette, 
Chief monster that has plagued the nations ye{— 
The globe and seeptre in such hands misplaced, 
‘Those erisigns of dominion, how disgraced ! 
The glass that bids man mark the fleeting hour, 
And Death's own scythe, would better speak his power— 
Then grace the bony phantom in his stead, 
With the king’s shoulder-knot and gay cockade; 
Clothe the twin brethren in each other’s dress, 
The same their occupation and success,” 
Tam. Sir, &e., 
Siiley House, Ascot, 


Macnee Denxsorne. 





THE PERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
{To tae Epitor er rue “ Sprerator.’’) 

Last November the Perse School celebrated its Tereen- 
tenary. Since 1902 the present Head-Master, Dr. Rouse, and his 
colleagues have been engaged in experimental work, the main 
features of which are as follows: (1) There is no division in‘o 
“classical” and “modern sides,” no specializing before the 
Fifth Form. Only by excluding specialization up to the age 
of sixteen or so can the talent for specialization in many cases 
(2) English is studied throughout the whole 
(3) To avoid intellectual congestion, foreign languages, 
ancicot and modern, are taken up one by one with an interval 
of two years. (4) All languages, ancient or modern, are taught 
#3 living languages and by direct, oral methods, mental and 
bedily activities thus being co-crdinated. Among others, the 
inte Lord Cromer expressed warm approval of the Perse School 
methods in the teaching of the classical languages; see, for 
instance, his speech in the House of Lords in July, 1916, in tha 
debate on the training of the nation. The Committee appointed 
by the late Prime Minister to consider the position of modern 
languages in our educational system reported last year most 
favonrably on the principles adopted at the school. The spoken 
French of the boys continually astonishes visitors by its purity. 
Mr. Fisher, speaking at the commemoration on November 15th 
Jast, remarked in the course of his speech :— 


Sir, 


discover itself. 


course, 


“Thanks to the marked individuality and oviginality of the 
Head-Master and of his staff, the Perse School had forged ahead 








upon lines of its own. The Board of Education was always 
anxious to encourage experiment in education. They offere.| 
a special grant to schools which could satisfy the Board that 
they were carrying on promising educational experiments, He 
regretted to say that there was only one other schcol besides 
the Perse School, which received that grant. He only wished 
he could find the spirit of educational experiment more widely 
diffused in the educational world than it was at the present 
day.” —(Times Educational Supplement, November 21st, 1918.) 
The grant referred to by Mr. Fisher was made for the purpose 
of enabling the Governors to appoint an additional master jn 
classics. (5) The time that is commonly given to the classics 
is greatly reduced by new methods of teaching; the time 
commonly given to the more modern subjects is, therefore, 
pro tanto increased. Thus the time-honoured conflict of studies, 
in very large measure at least, reselves itself into a conflict of 
methods. In the three years immediately preceding the war 
fifteen open Scholarships and Exhibitions in all subjects werg 
obtained at Oxford and Cambridge—in more than one ease by 
boys who were under the usual age. There were also obtained 
in this period two Fellowships, two University Scholarships, 
one Chancellor’s Medal for Classics, nine first and five second 
classes in the Honours Schools of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
three Diplomas in Agriculture. In proportion to the number 
of boys over thirteen years old in the school, this record, so far 
as was known, was unequalled. It .ppears, at least, clearly ty 
show that no subject need be excluded, that a broad and liberal 
basis is no enemy to ultimate specialization. 

But the gravest financial difficulties have long hampered the 
development and threatened the maintenance of this work, 
which is believed by competent judges to be of great national 
value. The endowment is almost nominal, being less than £400 
a year. Site, buildings, equipment, and salaries are wholly 
inadequate. An appeal is now being made for a Tercentenary 
Fund—the first, we believe, ever issued for experiment in 
secondary education. The main objects are to extend the site 
at a cost of £5,000, to erect much-needed additional buildings 
(including new chemical and physical laboratories, art ani 
craft rooms, new classrooms, &c.) at an estimated cost cf 
£20,000, and to increase the existing endowment with a view to 
the increase of salaries. ‘l'o realize all these obje*ts is entirely 
beyond the power of those most intimately connected with the 
school. But unless they are realized it must become 
increasingly difficult and, we fear, in the long run impossible 
to maintain the character of the school as a centre of educa- 
tional experiment. We are, therefore, driven to appeal, as wa 
feel justified in appealing, to all, everywhere, who are 
interested in reconstruction. ‘This appeal is supported 
(among others) by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Crewe, Lovl 
Milner, Lord Cromer, Lord Lytton, the Bishop of Ely, Lord 
Burnham, Mr. Fisher, the Poet Laureate, Sir William Mather, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, Sir William Osler, Sir Archibald Geikie, 
Sir Ronald Ross, Dr. Sadler, the Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the Representatives in Parliament of the 
University of Cambridge, the Lord-Lieutenant and Higa 
Sheriff of Cambs, the Mayor of Cambridge, Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey, Mr. J. L. Garvin, and Major-General Fabian Ware 
Cheques, crossed and made payable to “ the Perse School Ter- 
centenary Fund,” may be sent to me or to Edmund H. Parker, 
Esq., Messrs. Barclays Bank, Cambridge, and will be most 
gratefully received. I shall be happy to send further par- 
ticulars to any who may be interested in our efforts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Haroip P. Coors, 


Hon. Sec., Old Persean Society and General Committce lor 
the Perse School Tercentenary Fund. 


Clevelands, Lyndewode Road, Cambridge. 





“BROTHER SOCKDOLLOGER.” 
[To tHE Epiton or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour (1853) Surtees in- 
troduced his readers to “ Mr. Thomas Slockdolager, a hard- 
riding, hard-hitten, hard-holding sort of sportsman,” who was 
Mr. Waffles’s predecessor in the mastership of the Laverick 
Wells Hounds. The name must have been a variant of “ Sock- 
dolloger.”""—-I am, Sir, &e., H. C. Irwin. 


Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co. Armagh. 





THE SOCDOLAGER. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SprcraTor.’’) 
Sir,—The author of The Clockmaker makes use of this word in 
The Altaché, or Sam Slick in England :— 

“Mr. Slick proceeded to the residence of his Excellency 
Abednego Layman, who had been sent to this country by the 
United States on a special mission. On my return in the 
afterncon he told me he had presented his credentials to 
‘the socdolager.’ ‘Pray what is the meaning of the so-:- 
dolager?’ I asked. ‘I never heard the term before.’ ‘ Possible!” 
said he, ‘never heerd tell of the socdolager! The socdolager 
is the President of the Lakes—the whale of the intarnal seas. 
Ie won't take no bait, he can’t be caught, nohow you can fix 
it, he is so ‘tarnal knowing and he can’t be speared nother. 
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He can take in whole shoals of others hisself tho’ at a 
mouthful. He is a whapper. I call our Minister here “ the 


our diplomaters were never known to be 
hooked ence yet. Yes, he is a socdolager or a whale among 
diplomaters. Yes, he is an able lead horse is Abednego; he 
jg a’most a grand preacher, a good poct, a first chop orator, 
a great diplomater, and a top sawyer of a man, in short—he is 
a Socdolager.’ *” 

I am, Sir, &e., 

95 Piece adilly. 


Socdolager ”’ for 


Bertran G. Pair. 


“ENGLAND'S DEAD.” 
[To THe Eprtor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Cir,—In your issue of January 4th Mr. Grieve rebukes me 
rather severely for using a title for some verses of mine which 
Mrs. Hemans had already used. My knowledge of English 
poetry is not so vague as Mr. Grieve implies; but, though I 
recall Mrs. Hemans’s poem now that you reprint two stanzas, 
I must confess that I had no recollection of it when I took 
“ England’s Dead” for a title. In any case the injury I have 
done to the memory of the dead lady is of the slightest. Her 
poem is still remembered after eighty years, while mine will 
hardly survive the oceasion of its publication.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Philadelphia, January 20th. Eowarp Fuuier. 

{[Mr. Fuller is generous, but there is of course no need for 
Such a title as “ England’s Dead ” is 
a title “ To object to it is rather like objecting to a 
newspaper headed ‘‘ The Strikes ” “The General 
ection ” on the ground that some other newspaper had used 
the same title.—Eb. Spectator.] 


explanation or apology. 
to Jet.” 


article or 


NOTICE.—When Articles 


with the writer's name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are 


“ Correspondence” or are signed 


niarked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
he in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
of sufficcent and importance to warrant 


considered interest 


publicatic it. 





POETRY. 
ee 

THE ROMAN ROAD. 
T rove the grass-grown Roman Road 
Crossing the bosom of the downs, 
To conjure up the life that flowed 
From all 
Beneath the sward, the sullen ground 
Once echoed to the rhythmic tread 
Of marching legions, northward bound, 
Marking the highway with their dead. 


the busy bygone towns. 


I love to stand where Caesar stood 

Gazing across the smiling shires, 

The same clean wind that cooled his blood 
Tempers the sun’s enlivening fires. 

The dappled fields stretch far and wide 

A gentler land than Caesar trod, 

When ruthless Saxon hordes defied 

The maker of the Roman Road. 


The ramparts that hid fighting men 
Are carpeted with green and gold, 
The cave that was a wild heast’s den 
Now serves a ploughman’s gear to hold. 
The road that echoed to the tread 
Of marching legions, northward bound, 
Is but a highway of the dead, 
Dear Nature's happy hunting ground. 
EE. Le Breton Martin. 





BOOKS. 


a 
DAYS IN 


FORTY 1914.* 


Tuts is the best book that we have yet seen concerning the | 
It treats, to be sure, only of the first six weeks of its | 
duration, but these were the critical and decisive weeks in | 


war, 


which the great German scheme for the domination of the 
world was once and for all defeated. 
a soldier, and a gentleman—not a very common combination— 
well ordered, well arranged, and well written; and no one, 
who has not attempted the task, has any idea of the difficulty 





* Forty Days in 1914. By Major-General Sir F, Maurice, K.C.M,G., CB. 
London; Constable, (9s, net.] 


of so setting forth the narrative of operations along an immense 
front that the various events shall follow cach other in right 
and easily intelligible sequence. The problem which General 
Maurice set himself was “to discover what the Germans 
were planning and doing during the retreat from Mons”; and, 
though he admits that much that he has written must necessarily 
be conjectural, he has certainly brought to light many facts 
that are quite unknown to the general public, and put forward 
a theory which accounts better than any that has been hitherto 
adduced for the rether astonishing vagaries of Kluck. But 
the chief interest to English readers will certainly be the new 
light that he sheds upon the doings of the Old Army, a light 
which, as shall now be seen, makes the official despatches of 
Sir John French very difticult of understanding. 

It is generally conceded that by « combination of skill and 
treachery the Germans on the Western Front suceceded at the 
outset in massing in Belgium a far larger force than the Allies 
had ever dreamed of suspecting, for e great enveloping move- 
ment from the north. General Joffre was in fart surprised 
and out-manceuvred. The French Fifth Army under General 
Lanrezac on the Sembre was preparing to advance northward 
across the river, and the British on their left were likewise 
hurrying northward, with intent to wheel north-east upon 
the German right flank ; when on August 2Ilst Biilow’s German 
Second Army fell upon Lanrezac and carried the passages 
of the Sambre as far west as to Charleroi. On the 22nd Biilow, 
pursuing his advantage, pressed the French Fifth Army still 
further back, and by evening had established himself some 
seven miles to the south of Charleroi. Yet on both of these 
days, while the French on our right were going back, the British 
on Lanrezac’s immediate left were urged forward—two corps 





It is the work of a scholar, | 


and one cavalry division in the face of at least four corps and 
| three cavalry divisions of the German First Army under Kluck. 
Moreover, the British were still manceuvring to wheel to the 
| north-east, and on the morning of the 23rd had half completed 
the wheel, the Ist Corps on the right actually facing north-east, 
while the 2nd Corps on the left, which had not yet had time 
to move round, Jay on the Condé Canal from Mons westwaril 
with its front to the north. In that position the British fought 
what is called the battle of Mons on the 23rd; yet, according 
to Sir John French's despatch, it was not until 5 p.m. on the 
23rd that he learned that the Germans had gained the crossings 
of the Sambre, that the French Fifth Army was retiring, and that 
Kluck was in overwhelming strength on his front and left 
flank. He thereupon sent out an aerial to 
confirm these evil tidings, and upon its return decided to retreat. 
One is really compelled to ask whether the Flying Corps, which 
was not supposed to ke inefficient, had discovered nothing 
of Kluck’s force and of the French retircment before the evening 
of the 23rd. 


According to General Maurice, Sir Douglas Haig had, upon 





reconnaissance 


information received, made every preperation to retreat before 
Sir John French's him, and therefore 
able to slip away on the morning of the 24th directly that he 
was bidden, and before the Germans were ready to molest him. 
According to Sir John French, Sir Douglas Haig 
powerful demonstration as if to retake Binche” ; and “ under 
cover of this demonstration” the 2nd Corps under Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien The stiff fighting which fell to the 
2nd Corps upon the 24th, and particularly the flank-guard 
action at Andregnies, seem to indicate conclusively that Sir 


orders reached was 





“made a 


retired, 


Douglas Haig’s “ demonstration,” if it ever took place, was 
not very effective for its However that may be, 
the retreat of the British Army wes accomplished on the whole 
with remarkable success ; and the evening of the 24th brought 


purpose, 





it to the north of the Forest of Mormal, a mass of woodland 
ten miles from north to south by six from east to west, and, 
according to General Maurice, traversed only by the roughest 
tracks unsuitable for vehicles. To pass the entire Army to 
west of it would, as General Maurice points out, have left a 
very dangerous gap British and the French 
Fifth Army; so it was decided that the Ist Corps should march 
to east of it upon Landrecies and the 2nd Corps to west of it 
upon Le Catecau. that 
these two places are six miles apart, which would seem to be 
rather a dangerous gap, though Sir John French in his despatch 
says that he had intended to move the Ist Corps further to the 
west in order to close it. The fatigue of the Ist Corps, however, 
according to Sir John, forbade them to move beyond Landrecies, 
| which they did not reach before 10 pan.; but this hour must 


between the 


General Maurice omits to observe 
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have been miswritten or misprinted, for the Germans promptly 
entered the gap and attacked the Guards Brigade at Landrecies ; 
and the news of this attack reached Sir John (once again by 
his own account) at 9.30 p.m., so that it can hardly have taken 
place later than 7 p.m. Meanwhile, after a most harassing 
day, the 2nd Corps had reached the line of the road from Le 
Cateau to Valenciennes; and on the morning of the 26th Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien came to his memorable resolution that 
the chief's orders to continue the retreat at once could not 
be carried out, but that he must stand and fight. Every one 
should read General Maurice’s account of the action that 
followed, of Sir Horace’s remarkable withdrawal of his troops 
in the heat of battle from under Kluck’s nose, and of his sub- 
sequent retreat beyond the Oise. It is true that Kluck made 
no attempt to pursue, but marched south-westward across 
the rear of the 2nd Corps in order later to march again south- 
eastward across its front—a mancuvre which is probably 
unique in military history—and we must be thankful that this 
was 80. For, though General Maurice does not emphasize 
the fact, the original gap of six miles between the Ist and 2nd 
Corps was widened steadily by divergent routes of retreat 
until on the evening of the 27th it had increased to twelve miles. 
Nor was it finally closed until September Ist. No wonder that 
General Maurice censures Kluck as a commander so much 
obsessed by the one idea of envelopment that he neglected 
his opportunities, repeatedly offered, to destroy the harassed 
and disunited British Army. But why that Army was first 
hustled into the jaws of Kluck, and then hustled out again 
in two disconnected bodies, is a matter that still calls for 
explanation, which no doubt in due time will be forthcoming. 
Meanwhile we must be content with the certain fact that 
the ‘Old Contemptibles” owed their preservation, under 
Providence, to the excellence of their musketry and the 
perfection of their discipline. 

General Maurice’s account of the advance and of the part 
played by the British at the battle of the Marne is fully as 
interesting as that of the retreat. That battle was a disappoint- 
ment to the French, who have, not unnaturally, been disposed 
to visit their vexation upon their Allies. General Maurice, 
with moderation, but with unmistakable firmness and force, 
vindicates the British Army against adverse criticism; and 
his vindication will be the more welcome to British readers 
for the evident spontaneity and sincerity of his tributes to the 
immense moral courage of Marshal Joffre, and to the skill, 
constancy, and gallantry of the French Generals and of the 
noble troops under their command. We repeat that this is a 
book which, alike for manner and matter, deserves no ordinary 
welcome from British readers; and we heartily thank Sir 
Frederick Maurice for it. Two minute points only we venture 
to indicate for correction in future editions—the grammatical 
slip “very exhausted” on p. 149, and the name of General 
*Manoury.” Should it not be Maunoury ? 





LABOUR QUESTIONS.* 
THREB new books by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who is at once a Fellow 
of Magdalen, Secretary of the Fabian Research Department, 
and the chief inventor of the latest Utopia, known as Guild 
Socialism, throw some light on the present industrial unrest. 
The first book,' which gives a lucid and commendably dis- 
passionate account of the British Trade Union movement, 
shows that different methods of organization are now in conflict. 
The older craft Unions are opposed to the newer industrial 
Unions; the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers, 
for example, is a craft Union, including about half the drivers 
end firemen, whereas the National Union of Railwaymen 
aspires to include all persons working on the railways, and does 
in fact include all except the clerks and stationmasters, who have 
their own Union, and half the drivers and firemen, who have 
theirs. The textile and printing trades have their craft Unions, 
but the Miners’ Federation is an industrial Union, embracing 
in its federated Societies almost all who are engaged in the 
mining industry. Again, there is no love lost between the 
Unions of skilled workmen, each confined to one industry, 
and the new Unions of unskilled labour, whose members are 
drawn from many industries. Within the larger Unions there 
is growing friction between the central Executives, elected by the 
Union membership as a whole, and the local Committees, which 








* (1) An Introduction to Trade Unionism. By G. D. H. Cole. London: 
Fabian Research Department, and Allen and Unwin, [5s. net.|——(2) The 
Payment of Wages, Same author and publishers, [6s, net.)}——(3) Labour in 
ee Commonwealth, Same author, London: Headley, (6s. 6d. net) 





are inclined, as we have seen in the last few days, to arrogate 
to themselves the functions of the central authorities. Tho 
amazing development of the munitions industry during the 
war brought with it numerous disputes about “ dilution,” rates 
of wages for unskilled workers doing what had been regarded 
as skilled work, and so forth, which required prompt handling 
on the spot. This brought the shop stewards into prominence. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers and other Unions 
before the war recognized shop stewards as subordinate nominees 
of their district Committees. But when the war broke out not 
only did these Committees appoint more shop stewards, but in 
many workshops the men elected their own shop stewards 
without reference to their Unions. On the Clyde the official and 
unofficial. shop stewards formed Works Committees loosely 
federated under a central Clyde Workers’ Committee, which 
represented unofficially all the munition industries of the district. 
The example was followed elsewhere. It has yet to be seen how 
this new local form of organization, embracing many industries, 
can be harmonized with the old centralized Unions, each of 
which deals with one national industry. At Coventry the 
different Unions have appointed a joint Engineering Trades 
Committee, which nominates the shop stewards, who are thus 
not representative of any one Union. But this is obviously 
no more than a temporary compromise. 

The shop steward movement, according to Mr. Cole, is not 
“universally animated by the idea of any quite new policy,” 
though its leaders are mostly “working-class theorists” who 
agree in desiring more “ control over industry by the workers.” 
The author discusses this question in his book on The Payment 
of Wages,? which is useful as showing the extreme complexity 
of the varying methods of remuneration which are in force 
in different industries and different districts. Mr. Cole wriie 
of these methods with the cynical detachment of an atheist 
describing various religions. For, as he admits, he disapproves 
of all wage-systems; day-rates, piece-rates, premium bonus, 
profit-sharing, are all alike anathema to him. * It is often sug- 
gested that payment by results possesses some superior equity 
over time-work, in that it does secure that a worker who produces 
more will get more money. This, in the mind of the present 
writer, is pure capitalist morality. Why should a man who 
produces more be. paid more ?”’ The loafer and the tramp will 
hail Mr. Cole’s gospel with enthusiasm, but the ordinary decent 
workman would be the first to repudiate it. Incidentally Mr. 
Cole denounces as almost immoral the constant effort of the 
manufacturer to reduce the average cost price of his goods, 
though the result is more often attained by paying high wages. 
as well-known American manufacturers have found, than by 
sweating the workman. He ignores the fact of foreign competi- 
tion, and writes as if Great Britain occupied a planet to itseli 
or was shut off by a high tariff wall from the rest of the world. 
If the shop stewards of advanced views were to undertake the 
control of their industries on such lines as these, their workshops 
would soon be shut. The author repudiates the right of capita! 
invested in an industry to any share of the profits ; the buildings 
and plant are supposed to spring out of the ground of their own 
volition, as in The Arabian Nights, so that the workmen may go 
and labour therein. It is a strange fancy that Labour can deny 
the necessity of its co-partner Capital’s existence, though Labou: 
without Capital would go hungry. However, Mr. Cole does 
not go as far as some other Utopians in denying the necessit) 
of the third co-partner, Management. Indeed, he admits that the 
Trade Unions are at present unable, for lack of expert advisers, 
to co-operate as fully as they might do with the employers in 
adjusting wage-rates—except, perhaps, in the cotton trade and 
one or two other special industries. They are not qualified to 
assume the functions of the skilled managers. He suggests that th 
Trade Unions might enlist the managerial staffs, but “ there 
would still remain clearly the great problem of ‘ trading,’ of 
the buying and selling of commodities and materials as apart 
from the actual productive processes.” This he would leave to 
the State, though our war experience of the State as merchant 
has not been a very happy one. 

In his third book on Labour in the Commonwealth® Mr. Cole 
turns from the presentation of facts to denounce the existing 
social order, and to outline rather vaguely his own revelation 
of National Guilds, co-equal with, but not a substitute for, 
democratic State. He says hard things of ‘our rulers” 
—namely, those whom the democracy chooses to rule over it— 
but expresses a grudging admiration for the actual directors 
of large business concerns and for the professional classes. 
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Oddly enough, he speaks contemptuously of “the working 
class in the narrower sense” as “a residue,” from which the 
ruling classes or the capitalists are supposed to have picked 
all or most of the best “ material.” Any man who works his way 
up from a humble origin, like the Prime Minister or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Forces, has, if we may press Mr. 
Cole’s theory to its logical conclusion, been deliberately selected 
by an omniscient Capitalism so that he might not remain to 
lead the ‘‘ Labour Movement.” Only a mind saturated with the 
ridiculous and repulsive idea of the “ class war”’ could conceive 
of such absurdities. We for our part should be very sorry to 
think of the working class as any less intelligent than any other 
class, though, owing to our imperfect system of national educa- 
tion, few of them have had such opportunities in youth as the 
middle or upper classes—if we may use these old-fashioned 
distinctions for the sake of clearness. Mr. Cole himself em- 
phasizes the need for giving a good general education to those 
who labour with their hands, and not merely cramming them 
with the obsolete and unscientific doctrines of the German Jew, 
Karl Marx, after the manner of one so-called Labour ‘ College.” 
His advice on this head is certainly disinterested, for the ordinary 
Socialist trades on the public ignorance of economics and history 
in his agitation for replacing our free democracy by what we 
should call the Servile State. 





LAMARTINE.* 
SAVE by those who make a special study of French literature, 
Lamertine is now little read in England. Leamaertine himself set 
less store by his fame as 4 poet than his achievements as a states- 
man, and Mr. Whitehouse in the main supports this view. Yet on 
this side how few educated Englishmen know more of his career 
than the bare facts that he emerged on the downfall of Louis 
Philippe, held office in the Provisional Government, and sud- 
denly disappeared from the scene? Of the great services 
he rendered his country at a most critical stage of her for- 
tunes ; of his long preparation for public life and the unceasing 
octivity he displayed as a fearless critic of the reactionary 
policy of Guizot; of his strange power of reading the future 
while interpreting the needs of the moment; in a word, of his 
value as Minister of Public Opinion, they are entirely ignorant, 
and their ignorance is partly the outcome of the neglect of modern 
Continental history in our Public School curriculum, still more 
of the absence of a good English History of modern France on 
the lines of M. Albert Malet’s admirable work. And these are 
only some of the facets of Lamartine’s versatile, engaging, and 
perplexing personality. He was intensely interesting as a 
man as well as a public character; richly endowed with gifts of 
person and mind, a Prince Charming with a conscience ; a child of 
the Revolution yet no revolutionary; by turns Royalist and 
Republican ; recalling Byron by his romantic despondency, his 
love of Orientalism and adventure, Cicero by his oratory and 
the style of his letters, Sir Walter Scott by his love of dogs— 
much must be forgiven him for the saying, partout oi il ya un 
malheureux, Diew envoie un chien—his ambition te be a great 
country gentleman, above all by his splendid industry in mis- 
fortune. His shining qualities were acknow ledged by his keenest 
antagonists. His faults and weaknesses, and they were many, 
were largely the defects of his qualities; but the dualism of 
his nature, though disconcerting, was not that of a Jekyll and 
Hyde. In him egotism and vanity, untempered by any sense 
of humour, were combined with sincere altruism. He was, 
in Mr. Whitehouse’s strange elliptical phrase, a “great 
champion of abuses,” a powerful advocate of the poor and 
friendless. But his theories of finance were extraordinary ; 
witness his remark, “‘I shall always arrange so as to have two 
hundred thousand franes of debts. For Governments as for 
private individuals debt is a stimulus necessary for production.” 
Recklessness in money matters in him went along with, and may 
be in part traceable to, his utter incapacity for mathematics. 
The combination is not unparalleled ; and if he was a heedless 
borrower, he was a reckless lender, especially to his poor neigh- 
hours. In the words of one of his biographers, he had a positive 
eenius for inexactitude, and compared with the works of scien- 
tifie archivists his histories are destitute of precision. Unfor- 
tunately this weakness showed itself in its worst form in his 
voluminous sutobiographical or semi-autobiographical works, 
where we often find two versions of an incident of which 
there is no contemporary record in his correspondence, or, 





* The Life of Lamartine. By H. Remsen Whitehouse, With Illustrations, 
2 vols, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [42s,] 





where there is, glorifying and exalting his share in it beyond 
recognition. 

Mr. Whitehouse has taken endless trouble in examining these 
“retrospective hallucinations” and in sifting fancy from fact. 
Tt comes to this, that Lamartine’s references to the incidents 
in his early life are so consistently inaccurate as to inspire the 
gravest suspicion of his accuracy in any description of his 
actions, political or otherwise, when not confirmed by independent 
testimony. Happily such corroboration is forthcoming in the 
evidence of candid friends, impartial observers, and even hostile 
critics. Lord John Russell and Lord Normanby (our Ambassador 
in Paris) testify to his personal courage, honesty, and gentle- 
manlike conduct. The testimony of Guizot in his Mémoires 
is even more remarkable, in view of their acute antagonism, 
when he speaks of the style and elevation of Lamartine’s 
political speeches and writings. But the formative influences 
by which Lamartine was most deeply affected did not make 
for precision of statement or clearness of thought. Though 
he was a great admirer of Voltaire, Ossian appealed to him 
more strongly. And he has discounted the. sincerity of 
his generous advocacy of social reform by the frank admission 
that some at least of these speeches were deliberate exercises 
in eloquence rather than honest expressions of profound con- 
viction. He loved the limelight of popular applause, and when 
it was not provided at the moment did not hesitate to supply it 
afterwards in his memoirs. Yet the broad facts remain that, 
if he helped to precipitate the downfall of the Monarchy of July, 
it was in the main by legitimate criticism; that he more than 
once supported Louis Philippe’s Ministers against extremists ; 
and that when the crash camo more than any one else he moderated 
the violence of the mob and averted bloodshed. It was a triumph 
of courage, eloquence, and personal magnetism to make the mob 
accept the tricolour instead of the red flag. The situation 
and the sequel are well described by a French critic, M. Regnault, 
who says: ‘‘M. Lamartine, dans les luttes de la place publique, 
fut héroique et sublime: M. Lamartine, dans les luttes intérieures 
du gouvernement provisoire, fut faible et équivoque.” He 
could hypnotize a mob; he was unable to dominate his col- 
leagues, or secure their loyal co-operation, As Mr. Whitehouse 
puts it, he was not a man of action in the broadest sense of the 
term, but remained, as he had been during the earlier years of 
his Parliamentary career, the diplomatist seeking to conciliate 
irreconcilable forces. He declared thet he would never consent to 
Louis Blanc’s national workshops scheme and then gave way. He 
was, in Lord Normanby’s phrase, a magnificent master of the 
ceremonies. Heine maliciously called Lamartine, not Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangéres, but étranger aux affaires, and there is 
a sting in the witticism. Lamartine’s foreign policy was not 
his weak point; it was his lack of practical sagacity. His 
influence rapidly waned; he failed to deal effectively with the 
riots of May, and the Presidential Election in December sealed his 
downfall. As his friend Dargaud wrote: “Tl y avait sur les 
rangs pour la présidence un fétiche et un dieu: le peuple a 
choisi le fétiche.”” Louis Napoleon, it is believed, sought to 
conciliate Lamartine and obtain his support, but Lamartine’s 
anti-Napoleonic bias was ineradicable, though there were points 
of contact between the two men. Louis Napoleon’s genuine 
vein of humanitarianism is freely acknowledged by Republican 
historians : he showed consideration and generosity in his efforte 
to rescue Lamartine from his financial embarrassments. 

Lamartine’s withdrawal from public life was not immediate, 
but the eclipse was final. The twenty years that remained 
to him were devoted almost entirely to literary labours. His 
industry was immense: he earned huge suas by his pen, and 
strove heroically to pay off his debts, but his incurable optimism 
led him into unprofitable schemes, and he compromised his 
dignity by touting for support and soliciting public bounty, and 
by resort to lavish and unremunerative investment. His love 
of publicity remained to the end, yet nobility was not wanting 
in his bearing; by his express request a State funeral was 
declined, and he was buried without pomp or ceremony. “J'ai 
vécu pour la foule, et je veux dormir seul.” Both his ch’ ‘en 
died in youth: but he was on the whole happy in his :.arriage, 
“a marriage cf reason” with a good woman whwu adored her 
husband, while unable to comprehend his genius. 

Mr. Whitehouse, for many years a close student of Continental 
historv, and formerly a member of the .\merican Diplomatic 
Service, shows intimate acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject, immense industry, and a judicial temper in appraising 
the greatness and limitations of Lamartine. On the political 
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side he is excellent, and there are many acute remarks on Lamar- 
tine’s prescience. He was often a true seer, but his prevision 
was singularly at fault in regard to Italian unity, and, above all, 
the relations of France and Germany. In dealing with Lamartine 
as a poet the book is weak, save where his writings are auto- 
bicgraphical. Mr. Whitehouse’s own style is disfigured by an 
almest Teutonic ponderousness as well as by some curious 
solecism3. The “divine inflatus’’ occurs twice, and cen herdly 
be Is id t> the charge of the printer. 





AMERICA IN FRANCE.* 

Cotovret Patoerr has added to his fascinating books on the war 
a volume describing the growth and exploits of the American 
Army in France down to the opening of the Argonne offensive. 
It is a very remarkable and interesting story. In April, 1917, 
the American Regular Army at home was about one hundred 
thousand strong, and the Nations! Guard or Militia about 
one hundred and thirty thousand. In November, 1918, there 
were two million American troops in France and millions more 
training at home. Coloncl Palmer's task is to show how this 
modern miracle was accomplished. The American War Depart- 
ment succeeded primarily because it took long views and refused 
to be hurried. If the small American Reguler Force had been 
sent to France forthwith, it would have keen used up in a few 
months, and there would have been no disciplined men to stiffen 
the regiments of recruits or experienced officers to train them. 
‘Therefore the new levies were diluted—to use the popular labour 
term—with Regulars as far es possible, end the officers were 
scattered far and wide through the new Army. General Pershing 
and his Staff went to France in Mey, 1917, to arrange for the 
reception, housing, and training of the hosts which were to 
follow them. They envisaged clearly the magnitude of their 
work and made their plans on a grand seale. At the time some 
short-sighted people may heve thought them to be possessed 
by megalomenia in planning ports, railways, storehouses, 
factories, camps, and ecrodromes of magnificent proportions. 
But they were justified a yeor later when the American Expedi- 
tionary Force suddenly began to expend by a quarter of a 
million 2 month, without confusion and without hardship. If 
General Pershing hed planned for » smell Army, it would have 
been useless forus to sacrifice our foreign trade and devote every 
ship that we could charter to the transport of American troops 
Isst spring and summer. As it was, the American commander's 
lerge views saved the situation. Yet the equipment, transport, 
end feeling of the troops were less difficult than the training 
of them for modern war. The conversion of young America 
into a fizhting foree capable of holding the line side by side with 
french end British veterens against German veteren3 must 
necessarily take time. Fortunately the Americans had the 
benefit of our experience of the new methods of war,and could 
be trained gradually by French and British officers end given 
practical lessons in the quiet sectors of the battle-zone. They 
had not, like the new British end Dominion Armies from the 
winter of 1914 onwards, to learn their first lessons in desperate 
battle and et a terrible price. 


9 


The First Division, which reached France in the early summer 
of 1917, wes, like all the rest, mainly composed of recruits. It 
was sent for political and moral reasons to show that America 
was in earnest about the war, and to give encouregemient to the 
¥rench people in the critical days when Russia’s collapse was 
creating despondency. The First Division—twenty-seventhousand 
strong—underwent all its training in Lorraine, under the ccre 
of French instructors. A regiment of Marines, hardy Regulars 
who had seen service in many climes, was attached for a time 
to the Division, but did not go with it in October, 1917, when the 
Americans first took over part of a quiet sector et Kinville, on 
the Lorreine front. Colonel Palmer writes in his humorous 
way: 

* We were nursed into the trenches with ell the eare of father 
teaching his son to swim. The French are e thorough people. 
‘They believe in no short cuts to learning, but in gradual processes. 
We were not to start algebra until we thoroughly knew arith- 
metic, or geometry until we thoroughly knew elgebre. Ceneral 
Pershing 1s also thorough. There are no elective courses at 
West Point. Our battalions, three rt a time, were to bo 
laced between French battalions in the line in whet wes to 
e distinctly considered 23 another step in our course of treining. 
Every American battery was to be paired off with a French 
battery. The French regulated the amount of our artillery 
fire, and their observers named the targets. Our battalion 
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commanders could not act without French advice. No patrols 
could be sent out without French direction. We were en- 
tirely under French commend. ‘The artillery moved up on 
the night of October 22. Battery C, of the 6th Field Artillery, 
wanted the honour of firing the first shot of the war. Without 
waiting on going into position at the time set, tho men 
dragged a gun forward in the early morning of October 23 
and sent a shell at the enemy. here was no particular 
target. The aim was in the generel direction of Berlin. This 
filled the historical requirement which later sent the gun to 
West Point as a relic. Other ertillerists said that they did 
not see enything professional in being first or in firing without 
a target, and their guns looked exactly like the one sent to 
West Point.’ 
Ten days later the enemy made a trench raid on the Americans 
for the sake of information, and the Americans buried their first 
dead. The wer for them had really begun. Three more divisions, 
the Twenty-sixth (New England National Guard), the Second 
(half composed of Marines),and the Forty-second—called tho 
Reinbow Division because its regiments came from various parts 
of America—joined the First in the autumn and spent the long 
wet winter in the Vosges. In March, 1918, when Mr. Baker, the 
Secretary of War, arrived for an inspection, the American Army 
organization was far advanced. But the troops—except the 
first hundred thousand—were still training in America, and the 
German offensive of March 21st showed convincingly that they 
were needed very urgently in France. Colonel Palmer attributes 
to Mr. Baker's promptitude and energy no small share in the 
decision to expedite the coming of the Americans and to entrust 
the supreme commend to Marshal Foch. The first operation 
in which Americans took part was the capture of Cantigny, near 
Montdidier, in April by the First Division, to relieve the pressure 
on the Amiens front. The next was the gallant stand made north 
end south of the Marne by the Second and Third Divisions »t 
the end of May, when the enemy was driving south and south- 
west from the broken Aisne front. Colonel Palmer gives a 
dramatic account of the herd fighting for Pclleau Wood end 
Vaux, near Chateau Thierry. Ten Amcrican divisions, Legin- 
ning with the four in the Second Corps, were trained with tho 
British Army in the Salient. They were taken aback, the 
author tells us, by the British soldicr’s apparent pessimism: 
“When tho Englishmen begins talking about being ‘ all in,’ 
end magnifying the fighting qualities of the German, it is a 
healthy sign. It meens thet he is awake to the situetion. 
When he takes the contrary view, and seems perfectly satisfied! 
with his prowess, he is in more danger of being caught napping. 
The careless way that the English had of speaking of their work 
deceived us a little at first ; but later we learned that although 
an Englishman may not heve our versetility, he knows his own 
job very thoroughly. Our men admired the way that tho 
British looked after horses and kept up their — and thei 
guns, and liked their clecnliness and their reality when we 
came to know them better. After we had been in the trenches 
with them and had realized what they endured, we appreciated 
their heroic, quiet methods. . .. We learned much and sew 
much with the British. Whether or not the British learne:t 
enything new ebout the Yanks, which changed their previously 
conceived notions about us, is for them to say. ‘They were 
surely a little surprised et our discipline. No European quite 
expected discipline of Americans, or that we had a genera! 
of Pershing’s type on the list of our little regular army.” 
When the enemy began his last ofensive on July 15th, the 
Rainbow Division at Perthes-les-Hurlus, on the Champagne 
front, rendered splendid service with the French in stopping 
and breaking General Ludendorff's finel effort. Three days 
later, the American divisions round Chateau Thierry and neer 
Soissons played their part manfully in the great Allied counter- 
stroke which changed the whole aspect of the war. Colonel 
Palmer's description of the fighting from the Marne to the Oureg 
and the Vesle is much the fullest and best that we have seen, and 
emphasizes the stubbornness with which the enemy tried first 
to hold his ground and then to prevent the retreat from becoming 
a rout. Wiping out that Marne salient was not so simple an 
affair es it might scem from a glance et the military maps. The 
author notes incidentally thet the Thirty-second Division, 
including fermers’ sons from Wisconsin and [Iowa end 
“supposedly pro-Germans ” from Milwaukee, rendered specially 
brilliant service at the Oureq, and that the young Americans 
with German names met and repulsed a German night-atteck 
with the bayonet, wielded in anything but an indifferent or 
pacificist temper. After this, in September, came the very 
successful attack on the St. Mihicl salient, of which we heve 
heard a good deal. Colonel Palmer promises in another volun 


an account of the terrible struggle in the Argonne, which led the 
Americans to Sedan and completed the enemy’s discomfiture. 
But the formation of this mighty Army from a pacific and wholly 
unprepared nation in eighteen months was really more wonderful 
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even than the part played by the Army in battle. The work 
could not have been done if the whole American people had not 
been heart and soul with the Allies in the determination to make 
an end of German militarism, and had not had its pride wounded 
hy the open contempt of the Germans for the supposed helpless- 
ness of the great Republic. 





THE PAST OF HINDUISM.* 
Me. Havett hes a conviction that English histovians have 


misinterpreted the whole spirit of Indian history. He does not 
quarrel with their findings of fact; he would have them adopt 
. more sympathetic and less critical attitude towards Indian 
vt. literature, and institutions. As he says in his Introduction, 
he holds that, ‘‘ whether unintentional or not, no greater spiritual 
injury can be done to a people than to teach them to undervalue 
or despise the achievements of their forefathers. To over- 
value them can hardly be a mistake.” In short, if it be a mistake, 
My. Havell is genially prepeved to make and defend it, with his 
History written in this 
snirit may be inaccurate in detail, but will probably have (in 
} it hes) merits of Mr. Havell is not dull, 

You 
you can hardly read them 


‘customed ingenuity and cnergy. 
this case its own. 
He is generous with pregnant guesses and suggestions. 
may not agree with all his opinions ; 
without a profitable reconsideration of your own, 

[t is perhaps a slight lapse from good taste in a book which 
jeys claim to permanent value that, at a time when Teutonic 
scholarship is discredited by Teutonic insolence and barbarity, 
Mr. Havell should assert of his predecessors (Macaulay somewhat 
surprisingly included) that they have keen “ inspired by German 
thoroughness and German lack of psychological insight.” By 
that * psychology’ Mr. Havell probably 
mowns Oaly Sympathy and imagina- 
ian of an slien life and culture must needs dis- 


hard-worked word 
“imaginvtive sympathy.” 
tion the histo: 
play. He must moke his puppets move so as to wake his reader's 
His manifest risk is that, 
for all his efforts to identify himself with them, he may make 


them act in 


comprehending sympathy in turn. 


such a fashion as would amaze and amuse their 

At worst, however, he will place a lively 

scene before us, and for this relief much may be perdoned him. 
Mr. Havell’s thesis is a courageous expansion of a theme on 


historical originals. 


which he has often dwelt in his interesting expositions of Indian 
ert. He has this justification, that in spite of foreign invasions 
and administration, in spite of internal reforms, of which the 
most that associated with the neme of Gautama 
Buddha, Hindu relizion and Hindu ideals in life, religion, art, 
literature heve vigorously and imperturbably survived down 
to our own day. Mr. Haveli would call them Indo-Aryan rather 
than Hindu, since it is his clue to insist on the fact that their 
origin, in spite of all subsequent modifications, is in the old 
Nature religion imported, with the parent-speech of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, by the small bands of Aryan settlers who 
produced (and are still producing) so astonishingly Jasting 
an effect on Indian thought. It is probable (though Mr. Havell 
would no doubt deny this) that this influence is chiefly lin- 


famous is 


guistie, by supplying lacking means of self-expression, and 
varies with each of the many daughter-languages of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Mr. Havell, we gather, in spite of his long and 


affoct‘onxte familiarity with Indian art, is not an Indian linguist. 
The Indien authors he cites are either Mohammedans translated 
by Elliot, or modern Bengalis, such as Professor Sarkar and Mr. 
Dinesh Chendra Sen, who have written in English. If he were 
more of a linguist, he might, we suppose, have been more con- 
scious of the differences between the various nations of India, 
As it is, he sees an Indo-Aryan unity pervading all manifestations 
of Indian life, end finally finds in the eclectic ideas of Akbar a 
notable example of the old Indo-Aryan tradition. 

It was an attempt worth making, and Mr. Havell is, of course, 
not wholly unsuecessful. The Hindu tredition is, in truth, 
singularly tenacious of life. It is an outcome of climate and 
environment not less than of heredity. It has affected numerous 
men of our race, among them men who have made a much 
more profound study of Indian life and thought than Mr. 
Havel! claims for himself. The late Sir Alfred Lyall was so im- 
pressed with the fascinetion of Hindu philosophy and doctrine 
that we have known a distinguished French Indianist to declare 
that no Hindu born could give a better, wiser, or more symp2- 
thetic account of what the Indian mind is. Hinduism survives 


miraculously, and perhaps Mr. Havell is justified in asserting 


* The History of Aryan Rule in India, from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
dkbar, By LE, B, Haveil, London: Harrap, (15s, net.) 





that we are not sufticiently awake to the romantic interest of a 
survival into our midst of the old-world legend of a shining 
city of immortal gods, moved by like passions to ourselves, 
and capable of descending to share our existence visibly from 
time to time. Mr. Havell is certainly justified in saying (and, if 
he likes, lamenting) that the Christian paradise of angels and 
saints is a remoter and more intangible affair altogether. 
Hinduism survives, and with it the old Indo-Aryan village 
organization, which Mr. Havell, like other contemporarics, 
warmly epproves. It has its merits. But it could easily be argued, 
if it were worth while, that even the blameless Indian village 
hes its drawbacks, since its very success and survival may have 
given the average Indian a parochial imagination in matters of 
administration, and so made him the easy victim of foreign 
invaders, 
fended, There is the recurring danger (Mr. Havell’s authority, 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, dwells on it) of relapses into 
animistic Tantrism, such as has followed on theistic reforms of 
morals again and again. There is the constant peril of too facile 
generalizations, commen toall historians, about India as a whole. 
When all is said, Mr. Havell’s tale of Indian history is told 
with a pleasant zest and vigour, bred of the writer's love of 
the land for whose art he has done admirable service. We may 
not agree with all his conclusions; we shall certainly not be 
bored by his presentation of them. His artistic sympathy brings 
out the romantie aspect of Indian history with admirable effect. 





There are other survivals as well, not so easily 





LADY BLUNT’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Tue writer of these reminiscences had perhaps the greatest 
good fortune that can fell to any man or woman—a full and 
varied life, enjoyed to the finger-tips, in a corner of the world 
that teems with interest, in the society of vital folk of her own 
race, and in close association with aliens, whose stimulation 
of her intellectual curiosity produced, forty years ago, the book 
entitled The People of Turkey. Lady Blunt spent the greater 
part of her life in the Near East. The record here set down 
goes back to the Crimean War—Lady Blunt attended her first 
ball in Constantinople in 1856 includes an account of 
Consular work in Uskub at the close of that decade ; of Albanien 
of a journey with Turkish ledics to Vienna; a ce- 
scription of Salonika in the late “‘ seventies” ; of Greek frec- 
booters, and excavations at Troy; of Sultans Aziz and Abdul 
Hamid—the latter bestowed upon Lady Blunt the Order of 
Virtue; of an attempt to make Mr. Gladstone see that there 
were two sides to the Turkish Question (an attempt received 
with politely veiled resentment) ; of Austrian men-of-war in the 
latter “cighties”; of the Young Turkey Party of that era; 
of meetings in Egypt with Lord Wolseley, General Kitchener, 
Slatin Pasha, and Khedive Ismail; of the Jubilee, 1897; of the 
Greco-Turkish War of that year ; of Canea in the year following ; 
of the Germans in Constantinople; of Sophia and Belgrade, 
and of Boston at the close of last century. 
which will please both the deliberate reader and the fugitive 
dipper into literature. Space forbids us the pleasure of quotation, 
to show that Lady Blunt has a fluent pen, end a pleasant manner 
based on clearness of mind, capacity to visualize and to remember, 


and 


brigands ; 


The result is a book 


and on a lively interest in men, places, and affairs. She was 
thrown much into contact with the men of the Senior Service. 
She loved the Navy, and it returned her affection in full measure: 
for that reason this cheerful and informing volume is inscribed 
“To my ‘ Extraordinary Nephews,’ and my many friends in 
the British Navy.” Among the leds of parts end promise 
who aforetime claimed this title of kinship were Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss, Sir Stanley Colville, A. W. Waymouth, Mark Kerr, 
and Captains Sir Douglas Brownrigg and Cecil M. Staveley, 
and many others. “It gladdens my heart to see these young 
fellows come in now and again, with an extra stripe or two on 
their sleeves, and I feel proud and fuil of gratitude as they 
bend down and embrace me, and say 
affection, ‘ Dear Old Aunt Fanny.’ ” 


in voices of genuine 
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central figure if not exactly hero, is the stepson of Edwin Clay- 
hanger, and has assumed the surname of his bigamous father. At 
the opening of the narrative he is settled in London, a clerk in 
an architect’s firm presided over by Mr. Enwright, a man of 
genius. Mr. Bennett as a rule concentrates on people not of any 
real eminence, but Mr. Enwright, dyspeptic and sardonic, with 
moments of generous expansion tempering his habitual dis- 
content and jealousy, is a fresh and welcome addition to his 
gallery. There are other vivid and surprising portraits too, 
mostly of modern women, but the general temper of three- 
quarters of the book is that of The Card and The Regent. George 
himself is a bit of a “ card” with his mixture of ingenuousness 
and shrewdness, impulsive candour and the will to succeed. 
The episode of his attachment to the daughter of the old clerk 
and their ultimate estrangement is handled with a delicacy not 
always found in Mr. Bennett’s treatment of the tender passion. 
George needed stimulus and exclusive devotion, which the girl 
could not give, and her refusal to abandon her unlovely but 
lonely father made the rupture inevitable. Yet Mr. Bennett 
consults poetic justice by granting her the consolations of a 
happy marriage, and though George wins success, it is not 
untempered by envy of her contentment. On the other hand, 
Lois Ingram, hard, ambitious, yet a firm believer in his star, 
makes him an efficient wife. The curtain is dropped for 
ten years. When it is raised, George is already a prosperous 
architect, conspicuous by the success achieved in a great com- 
petition, but not disposed to rest on his oars. On the outbreak 
of the war he has just scored another success, but patriotic 
misgivings suddenly ripen into the resolve to abandon his pro- 
fessional career and enter the Army. The sacrifice is all the 
more to his credit since he has been approached by a leading 
architect with a view to joining forces with him in a scheme, 
rich in possibilities of immense profit, for the building of munition 
works for the Government. In the brief epilogue which gives its 
name to the book, we see the “ famous architect,” deaf to the 
lure of Mammon, joining up as a subaltern in a battery of artillery 
under a commanding officer who treats him with no consideration, 
expects the impossible at every turn, and challenges George to a 
new competition of efficiency. The story ends while his training 
is still in progress: the first round between George and his 
Colonel has ended in a draw. The earlier stages of the story 
exhibit Mr. Bennett in his most genial mood ; admitting, too, 
by implication at any rate, that there is something besides 
material success worth aiming at. But the epilogue goes 
further. Without any sentimentalism, Mr. Bennett has shown 
an appreciation for ideals hitherto lacking in his work. He has 
often engrossed and entertained us. Here a new note is struck 
for the first time ; the things of the spirit are approached in a 
temper of sympathy and respect; and money, comfort, and 
success cease to dominate the aspirations of one of his typical 
characters. 





READABLE NOVELS.—Fernando. By John Ayscough. (John 
Long. 7s.)—Not all “John Ayscough’s” charm of writing 
will make this book acceptable as a whole to readers who do 
not hold his religious point of view. It is however autobio- 
graphical, and will therefore be interesting to his many friends. 
Father Prempey. By F. 8. Elson. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.  6s.)—A story of blackmail, the Orders of “ Father ” 
Prempey being decidedly apocryphal. L. 2002. By Edgar 
Jepson. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 9d.)—The hero of this story 
is a young man who, having been cheated of his inheritance, 
takes to driving a taxi. His adventures as a chauffeur are many 
and varied and make entertaining reading. 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does net necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





SOME 


Transactions of the Royal Hisiorical Society. Fourth Series. 
Vol. I.—Professor Oman’s presidential address on war rumours 
is curious and interesting. He reminds us of the cloud of wit- 
nesses who testified to the arrival of the mythical Russians in 
1914, or who thought they saw cavalry covering the retreat 
from Mons, and he tells us not to jest at ‘mediaeval credulity.” 
Four of the nine papers relate to the Empire overseas—a welcome 
sign that the English historical student’s outlook is widening. 
Professor Egerton’s paper on the administration of the West 
Indies, and especially Jamaica, is valuable; Jamaica, as is well 





known, has reversed the usual order of development, starting 
with self-government and becoming a Crown Colony. Mr, 
Wrong’s paper on the Constitutional development of Canada 
is highly suggestive, especially as to the relations between the 
Dominion and the Empire, and as to the language controversy, 
Mr. A. P. Newton contributes an account of “ The Establish. 
ment of the Great Farm of the English Customs ” ; from Christ- 
mas, 1604, the Customs were let to a body of financiers for 
£112,400 a year, and this system prevailed till after the 
Restoration. 


The Reckoning. By the Hon. James M. Beck. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Beck, whose vigorous book, 
The Evidence in the Case, did much to persuade his fellow- 
Americans that they must take part in the war, urges in this 
pamphlet that the disintegration of Prussia, and not merely 
the uprooting of the Hohenzollern dynasty, is an essential condi- 
tion of a secure peace. Adopting Voltaire’s motto, Herasez 
Vinfdme, he contends thet retributive justice demands the 
destruction of Prussian power. A good many Germans seem to 
agree with him. He compares the United States with Hamlet, 
and discusses in some detail President Wilson’s “ Fourteen 
Points.” Several of them, and especially ‘‘ the freedom of the 
seas,” are, he thinks, non-essentials, the consideration of which 
might well stand over. He is fearful lest controversy over 
an ambiguous phrase should weaken the sacred union of the 
Allies, or disturb the good understanding between Great Britain 
and America, for the sole benefit of a watchful enemy. 


The League of Nations: the Opportunity of the Church. 
By the Bishop of Oxford. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.) 
Dr. Gore sees in the League of Nations not only a means of 
averting future wars, but also an opportunity of giving “ new 
life to the idea of a catholic supernational fellowship ” which 
proved abortive both in the Roman Empire and in the Middle 
Ages. ‘‘If we cannot, as I feel sure we cannot under present 
circumstances, have an ecumenical Christian Conference, 
such as the Archbishop of Upsala proposed, let us have co- 
ordinated action in all Christian countries, by all portions of 
Christendom, on behalf of the League of Nations.” 


The War Story of the C.A.M.C., 1914-15. 
Adami. Vol. I. (Colour, Ltd., and Rolls House Publishing 
Co. 5s. net.)—Colonel Adami’s interesting book on the Canadian 
Army Medical Corps begins before the war, for the Canadian 
Government had organized from 1899 onwards an Army Medical 
Service with doctors, nurses, and bearers, which played a useful 
part in South Africa, and was ready for the call in 1914. The 
chief feature of the book, apart from the professional details, 
is the very full account of the Second Battle of Ypres, in which 
the Canadians bravely held on, after the first German gas attack 
had broken the French lines, and fought so stubbornly that the 
enemy abandoned his offensive at the very moment when it 
seemed as if he must force his way through. The description 
of the horrible effects of the gas on the Turcos and Canadians, 
and of the prompt measures taken, on the initiative of Colonel 
Nasmith, to provide an antidote, is well worth reading. 


By Colonel J. G. 


The Treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828 between the United States 
and Prussia. Edited by J. B. Scott. (Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—This volume, published for the Carnegie 
Endowment, contains the text of the old American-Prussian 
Treaties and the documents relating to the cases arising under 
them, especially the case of the “ Appam,’ a German prize taken 
into an American port, and the ‘ William P. Frye,’ an American 
sailing ship laden with wheat which was sunk by a German 
cruiser in January, 1915, contrary to the stipulations of tho 
Treaties. The correspondence regarding these cases illustrates 
the deccitful and evasive diplomacy to which Germany, with 
utter lack of wisdom, resorted in her dealings with America, 
and to which, we fear, she may resort again if she is not handled 
firmly. Germany sought to profit by the Treaties in the case of 
the ‘Appam’ and to repudiate them in the case of the 
‘William P. Frye.’ She failed to see that her trickery would 
have the worst possible effect on the American Government 
and people, 


Our Common Conscience. 
and Stoughton. 6s. 


By George Adam Smith. (Hodde: 
net.)—The Principal of Aberdeen Uni- 


versity went to America last spring, travelled twenty-two 
thousand miles,and addressed one hundred and twenty-seven 
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meetings on the moral problems of the war. He has printed his ten 
admirable addresses in this book. We are specially interested 
in the epilogue, summing up his impressions of America at war. 
He found the Americans convinced of the justice of our cause, 
which they had made their own ; but he discovered that, thanks 
to our unimaginative Censorship, they had not realized the 
immensity of our national effort, and were eager to hear the 
facts and figures which he put before them. The author is con- 
vinced that there is a change in the American attitude towards 
us, and that it “is not due to a revival of considerations of 
blood or language or even community of political heritage, but 
rests far more happily on a common conscience and a community 
of ideals.” A prominent man asked him whether England 
“was going Socialist,” and to the inquiry why he put the question 
‘“* Because, if it does, it will wreck any British-American 


replied : 
That danger, at least, is remote. 


alliance.” 


The National War Savings Committee has issued an effective 
pamphlet on The Need for Saving in Peace Time, by Mr. Hartley 
Withers (2d.), who has taken most of it from his book, Poverty 
and Waste. He demolishes once again the popular fallacy that 
extravagance is “ good for trade,” and appeals to the well-to-do 
to reduce their personal expenditure on luxuries in the interests 
of the community. We hope that the pamphlet will be widely 
read, especially by women. 


Works or Rererence.—Whitaker’s Almanack for 1919 (6s. net) 
has been delayed in order that the results of the General Election 
might be included, though the new Ministry is not given. The 
familiar and indispensable book, which is now in its fifty-first 
year, has been edited with the usual care, and seems to be more 
comprehensive than ever, despite the difficulties of obtaining 


information in time of war.——The New Hazell Annual and 
Almanack, 1919 (Frowde, and Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), 


edited by Tr. A. Ingram, is in its thirty-fourth year. It gives a 
great deal of space to the war, with some useful maps. The new 
arrangement of the contents is maintained and much improved 
in detail, so that, as a reference-book, Hazell is better than ever. 
—T he British Dominions Year Book, 1919, edited. by E. Salmon 
and J. Worsfold (Eagle, Star, and British Dominions Insurance 
Company, 1s. net), contains a number of readable articles on 
current topics. Mr. Archibald Hurd, for instance, writes on the 
past year of naval warfare, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree on India, 
Mr. Howarth on transcontinental railways. A full record of 
the V.C.’s given in 1918 is included. The book is well illustrated 
with many coloured maps, pictures of aircraft, regimental badges, 
decorations, and so forth. The Catholic Who’s Who and Year 
Book, 1919 (Burns and Oates, 5s. net) is in part a biographical 
dictionary of prominent Roman Catholics, in part a guide to 
schools and charities, with a list of Papal honours. It is well 
edited and printed. The Royal Blue Book for January, 1919 
(Kelly’s Directories, 7s. 6d. net) is commendably prompt in 
appearing in its hundred and ninety-fourth edition. It 
contains a list of the new Ministry, though Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
Christian name is given as William, and a list of the new Parlia- 
ment. The telephone numbers of most private residents are 
recorded. 














TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Led., REGENT ST.,W. 1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


0.5961.—Antique panelled-oak hanging Wardrobe. Panelled ends, 
Two drawers beneath, 5 ft. wide 6ft.9-n, high, 1ft. 10 in. deep, 
Price £38 10s, 


HAMPTON Pall Mal! East, S.W.1, 


and at Buenos Aires. 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and Catalogue, post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 











THRESHER & GLENNY 


OUTFITTERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY 


Gentlemen attending Court and requiring uniform for 

ceremonial occasions are invited to send for estimate 

for VELVET COURT SUITS, CIVIL, MINISTERIAL 
AND CONSULAR UNIFORM. 


All uniform is quoted at lowest figures consistent 
with best quality material, lace and workmanship. 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND DIPLOMATIC TAILORS 


152 & 153 STRAND, W.C., LONDON 





Get rid of INDIGESTION | 


Do not conclude that your Indigestion is chronic because you 
have so far found nothing to relieve it. Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges merit a trial because so many sufferers have found 
relief from them when all other remedies had failed, and, knowing 
how common the complaint i is, they all express a wish that others 
should benefit by their experience. 

TESTIMONY :—“ Lady cannot speak too highly of the Lozenges, They 
have entirely cured a case of severe In ligestion, which all other remedies had 
failed to relieve. After taking one box of the Lozenges the violent pain after food 
has completely eeased, and there has been no return of it. Messrs, Savory & 
Moore are quite at liberty to make any use of this testimonial, only omitting 
Lady ——’s name in Press notices,” 





Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made from the original 
formula of Dr. Jenner by Savory & Moore, who strongly recom- 
mend them for Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, and Digestive 
Disorders. They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





TOTAL FUNDS -  £22,281,718 


ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 











INSURANGE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. obrons { 24-28" Lombard Strect, LONDON,” 
1.0R SALE—PREPARATORY | SCHOOL _ for 


Gentlemen’s Sons in the North-West of England, containing 36 boarders 
paying 66 guineas, 80 day pupils paying from 12 to 15 guineas a year, in addition 
toextras, Gross receipts nearly £4,000. Net profit over £1,100 a year. Goodwill 


£2,000, furniture at valuation. —For further particulars apply T.2887, Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, Sheflield House, 
158- 162 Oxf Oxford Street, London, Ww. 1, 


ian Tae &C, VAGANT AND WANTED. 
— HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, 


OLDHAM, 
Wanted, after Easter, a HISTORY SPECIALIST. Oxf, Fin. Hon, Sch, 
preferred, 


Subsidiary subject, Arithmetic, Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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(= OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEF. 


TRAINING COLLEGE IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 

Applications are invited for the PRINCTPALSHIP of the above-named College, 
Candidates must possess the Combined Domestic Subjects ae or an equiva- 
lent ; the addition of any or all of the following recognized Diplomas ts desirable— 
High-class Cookery, Needlework, Millinery and Dressmaking. 

Commencing salary, £300 per annum (non-resident), with certain meals at the 
College, together with a War Allowance of £16 per annum; the latter amount 
being payable until the 31st October, 1920. 

The person appointed will be required to devote her whole time to the duties 
of the College, and should commence duty at the commencement of next Term 
(May 6th, 1919), or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should be 
duly completed and returned not later than 28th February, 1919. 

Education Office, Hi. 5S. NEWTON, 
Leopold Street. Secretary, 
February 1919. 


JTANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL WIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. A. ous for if app B.Se. (Honours), London. 





The Committee invite applications for tfc appointment of FORM MISTRESS, 
bbc high qualifications in Singing, and wZh History or Geography as a subsidiary 
subject. 

Salary according to qualifications and expericace. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigaed. Forms of application may also be obtained, 
and must be returned by February 22nd, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

SPURLEY HEY, Director of Nducation, 

Edueation Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, February, 1919. 


{HANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
iy SCHOOL (TSINANFU, N. CHINA).—THE BRITISH JOINT BOARD 
of this important Missionary University in the Far East, representing four co- 
operating Missions (B.M.8., L.M.S., 8.P.G., W.MLM.S.), are anxious to find well- 
qualified medical men, willing to go out as MEDICAL MISSIONARIES to fill the 
fcllowing teaching posts on the Medical Faculty--PHYSLOLOGICAL CHEMIST, 
BACTERIOLOGIST, DERMATOLOGIST and X-RAY. Specialists in EYE, 
and in EAR, NOSE and THROAT, The undersigned will gladly give full in- 
formation, R. FLETCHER MOORSHEAD, M.B., F.R.C.S., 

19 Furnival Street, B.C. 4, Seerctary Joint Board, 


S lr. ANSELM’S HALL, VICTORTA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
WARDENSHIP. 

Applications are invited by the Council for the post of Warden at the above 
Hall of residence for undergraduate students in the University of Manchester who 
have been accepted by the Bishop of Manchester as candidates for Holy Orders, 

Salary: £250 per annum, with board and residence. 

Applicants must be graduates, clergymen of the Chureh of England ta Priest's 
Orders and unmarried. 

Application must be made before March 12th. Conditions of appointment 
and forms of application may be obtained from the Hon, Sev., the Rev, A. H. 
BAKER, 69 Ceell Street, Manchester, S.W. 





EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above-named 
Secondary School. with Advanced Courses, working under the Board of Educa- 
tion, To commence duties in September next. 

Present number of scholars about 236. 

Salary £609 (rising by annual increm«nts of £25) to £799, 

Applicants must be honours graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. 

Applications, endorsed “ Head-Master,”” enclosing twelve copies of not more 
than four recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to reach 
him not tater than first post on March 25th next and from whom forms of appli- 
cation can be obtained, 

Canvassing will disqualify a candidate. 

Shire Hall, Hereford. 

February &th, 1919. 





JOHN WILTSHIRE, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


|} ILL COURT, GLENAGEARY, CO. DUBLIN.— 

Required In May—(a) FRENCH MISTRESS, subsidiary subject 
German; (b) PHYSICALCULTURE and GAMES MISTRESS, preferably Dart - 
ford or Bedford trained, The posts are resident, and the salaries according to quali- 
fications and experlence.— Apply Miss P. PALMER, Castle Park, Dalkey, Dublin, 


ANTED, any young man or lady who has lisure and 

1s interested in my books, to come over and see me any afternoon by 
eppolntment to have a talk on intellectual problems, and so cheer me in my olt 
age, blindness, and loneliness since the death recent y of my dear wife.—JOHN 
BEATTLE CROZIER, LL.D, 9 Elgin Avenue, Paddington, W. 


R ICHMOND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (SURREY). 
U -_—_—_—_—-- — 
SENTOR FRENCH MISTRESS wanted, to commence duties at Easter. Most 
have resided in France. —Applications, stating age, experlence, and qualifications, 
and accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent 
to the ACTING HEAD-MISTRESS at the School. not later than March Ist, 

39 Goorge Street, LGBERT H. MAGSON, 

Richmond, HMducation Secretary. 

{HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE.— 

Applications are invited for the post of INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL 
TRAINING for Women Students, 

Candidates must have had a period of training extending over eat least two 
years in one of the Physical Training Colleges whose Courses are approved by 
the Board of Education. They should give evidence of their competence to 
train students in the teaching and in the theory of physical training. 

The selected candidate will be required to take up her duties after Faster. 

The post is non-resident, and the salary £220 a year.—Applications, giving 
particulars of age, education, and experience, together with references aad copies 
of recent testimonials, shoukt reach me not later than the 19th February. 

H. PD. STRUTHERS, Secretary, 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 


Talucatton Office, Crewe. 


The Council of the College invite applications for the CHATR of ECONOMICS. 
Commencing salary, £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and Form: of Application may he obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, to whom applications must be sent not later than March 3rd. 





T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.— 
Required for the term beginning May Ist, a fully qualifled and experi- 
enced GEOGRAPHY MISTRiSS,—Furiher particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. ’ 
| EPORTER (27, married), N.U.J., awaiting demobilisation 
after over four years’ service, seeks POST with substantial paper. Pleasant 
address, well-tpformed, keen newsgatherer; thorough experience with Northern 
vetiodicals, Could assist sub-editing. Excellent references. State salary.— 
‘ox 885, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 








NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up. 
to-date and reliabie information, on all matters relating to careers now open ta 
University women, may be obtained through tie above Office.—App!y Miss H M 
CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods. Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes St., Cavendish 8q..W. 


| EST WE FORGET our splendid men still out jn 
4 France, the CHURCH ARMY calls to the Women of England to help 
NOW in the Hut-work abroad. Applications from Churchwomen, able if possilly 
to pay their own expenses, urgently INVITED.—Address Miss HART 
55 Bryanston Strect, London, W. 1. . 


JOR HIRE—JIGSAW PUZZLES in aid of ACS. 
Rules and particulars, apply Mrs. T. H. FLEEMING, 10 Rectory 
Terrace, Wolverhampton, Hon. Seerctary, W.H.M.A. : : 


LECTURES, &o. 
RAPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Drapers’ Company are about to award THREE SCHOLARSHIPS to 
enable specially promising girls to study at some place of advanced education 
either in special subjects to be cogeewes by the Company, or for the Degreg 
Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. In the award of one of ths 
Scholarships preference will be given to a giri.who has for not less than thre 
years at some time been in attendance at a school in the County of London. 

The Scholarships will he of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable 
for two or three years. To be cligible for them girls must be between 17 and 19 
years of age, and must have passed some approved Public Examination, and givg 
other evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The Parent of 
Guardlan of every candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the assist. 
ance of the Scholarship to carry on her education.—Further particulars may bg 
obtained on application to the CLERK TO THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hal! 
Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 2. r 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £60, tenable for 
four years at the above school, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 
to be held in May, Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on September 15th, 
1919. Preference will be given to the daughters of qucdeotional men and of 
Officers in H.M. Service.-Applications for admission to the Examination shou! | 
be addressed to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

TYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS,—An EXAMINATION will be held in May. Candidates must bh» 
under 14 years of age on April Ist, 1919.—For particulars apply to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—<An ~XAMINATION will bo 
held on June Srd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS ,varying 
in 4 £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD. 
MASTER. 


JPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL, INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 


Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C. &. 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec.: Sie Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concery 
ing Scholarships and [oan Fund apply tothe Principal, Miss E, LAWR ENCE. 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, a HEATH, KENT. 

Trustees: 
Sir GRORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCIHTONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY, Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

Priacipal: 

Miss If. C, GREENE, 
Vice-Princ!pal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Hagland, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education oa Ling's 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years. It includes the stuly of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymna+ 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and ee locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course beginsin October.— Further particulars on application to SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. i, 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
i 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. —Principal Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Courss of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa! and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygieas, Dancinz, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary . 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Success:; in Examinations, Beoke>ping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 























NARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from 6) 

gns. perannum. Half Term begins 3rd March, 1919, Students prepared for R.H.S, 
examination,— Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 

CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girioa College). —First-rvt» 
Modern Education, Premises specially bullt for a School. Larg: Playing-fiells 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swim ning, &-. 


1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


“Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Nownham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


“MLORIOUS HINDHEAD (over 800ft. above so2-level). 

J HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Every educational advantage. 
Health and happiness a very special consideration.—Prospectus and full par- 
ticulars from Miss CHIGNELL, ‘Twizzletwig, Hindhead, Surrey. 
rPAHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somervills College, Oxiord, 
Bracing air from Downs and sca. 





wy IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Chiidren with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 
wT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
b STIRLINGSHIRE.—Thorough General Modern Education on Publio 
School Lincs—Preparation for University, Music, and ©. and C, Joint Board 
Examinations, Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Bracing Climate. On the 





| Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, Eleven miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, 


Cricket, and Tennis. Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTKES3, Sumouct 
Term begins on Friday, May 2nd. 
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mvwDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
re FOUNDED 1850. 

= (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals | yfiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Tondon, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


TXVERNESS LADIES’ COLLEGE, HEATHERLEY, 
INYERNESS.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Mead- 





Miss MURRAY, Full Degree Course Certificate, St. Hugh’s College, 
Assisted by a highly-quallified and experienced Staff and o traincd 
Sound education on modern lines, Preperation for 
Vniv i Junior Department nnder qualified Mistress, 
Peantiful situation and extensive grounds, Special atteni ion paid to health and | 
well-being of pupils.— Prospectus, apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
L FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Misi CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 

13 prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
jon overlooking tue bay. Good garden Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


Mistress : 
Oxford. 

Lady Housckeeper-Matron. ‘ 
yersity and other exam inations. 





Pup! 
Feautiful situat La 
MN\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
science branch for girls over 18, ‘Tennis Courts and fle'd for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep, for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DODD. 


{HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
CU Good education at reasonable cost, Fees 20 guineasper term. Full staff, 
all examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Llocution, Gymnastics, Games. Pupils, 9 to 18 years, 

Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, 


y ianlenmninials 
[a-ter Term began on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th, 
Prosp:ctus on application to Miss MACKAE MOIR, 





HINDHEAD.| 


rel.: 7 Grayshott. 
H “ G@ HM FtkISBEBL D 
; OXUEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tele.: “ Watforl 616." 


(NLAREMONT HOME SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (beauti- 

/ fully situated near sea), for Girls of good position. Highest Educational 
Music and Languages. Hockey, ‘Teonis, &c, Officers’ 
Principals, Misses DAWSON. 


advantages, Specialities : 
daughters at special fees, 


{LARENDON HOUSE 

LEAMINGTON SPA. 

Principals : Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts I., If., Newnham College) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A, Lond., Hons, Eng. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 

e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe age of 10, 

Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playInggrounds, Healthy 

situation ; very suitable for delicate girla.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 


~ SCHOOL, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
JYOYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 


No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies 


” 


AU Special Entry. 
ef examination papers on application to JAMES GILVE, ‘ Royal Navy Hou, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
|. fot COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
a CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 15 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per ann, Early application should be made, 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 


JELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 
Particulars from the Rev, the HEADMASTER, or BURSAR, 


"ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
a Army Council, Magnificent bulldings in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
po = Sin Head-Master, H. V, PILUM, M.A, hh 
| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 
with EXHIBITIONS for sons of Officers who have fallen in the Great War, will 
be awarded by Examination beginning March 4th, 1919. Boys examined at 
Rossall and ln London.—Apply the BURSAR, Kossall, Flectwood, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
| OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
‘ PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams, Large modern house, 200 yards from sea, 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Pournemouth, 


{OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 

J higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G@. A, BENDIXON, B.A, 
(Lond,), Miss V7, H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.). Special opportunities for French 
Conversation.—154 Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


wit AMMERING (English Public School system).—This great 
bh) bar to efficiency can now be removed, whether caused by shell-shock, or 
from unequal development of mentality and specch organs in childhood, by Mr. 
MIALL Specialist Instructor engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools, 
iterviews, or correspondence,——Address, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


QTAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
__ Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if destred, 
<< rite for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1, 





Visits 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
TYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
&. Molton Strect, W.1. (Cerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work, Course fromany date, Lxcellent introductions given, 
I[XPEWRITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C 2. Typewriting of all kinds, Near Charing Cross 
uk of War Office, Admiralty, and other 






Station, Within a few minutes 





Government Offices, Law Courts and Westminster, T.N, Gerrard 6179. 


Ret At SARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOM", WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


INSTITUTION, 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, LC. 4, ; 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Kducational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &e.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Iti., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtaia elsewhere. 
OMces—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone —1136 Museum 


Eyerers OF SCHOOLS: AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regents 4926 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 


in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Q\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALT. EXAMS, 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the TEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J, PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cunnua Street, Londoa, B.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Dae I AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, Wie i 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assist inut- 
Mistreases, aud Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been caleu 
lated on the LOWEST BASLS to cover the working expenses 

Registrar —Miss ALICE M, 


wt! CHOOLS. 
s 


~~ 





Gik 


LS 


FOUNTAIN, 


THE RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ST. SOPHIA TO CHRISTENDOM. 
Justice to the Christian Peoples of the East. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the CENTRAL 
HALL, WESTMINSTER, on WEDNESDAY, February 10th, 
at 3 
Chairman :—-Rt. Hon. The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., G.C.V.O 
Speakers :—The MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.C. 
Rt. Hon. J. H. WHITLEY, MP. 
Lt.-Colonel Sir SAMUEL HOARE, 
M.P. 
Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


ptt 


CoMAG 


Bart., 


Admission Frze. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
{\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


_ LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (pald up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANG 
thereon, 

Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Placa, Strand, W.C. 2. 
des- 


— PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED © booklet 
WY scerlbing the residences, &¢., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towa, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenies, 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post frce on application to Mr. A. V. STOKE, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocen., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
’ assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parce! 
returned post iree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester, FEstd, 1850, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persona 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufaciurers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ifforwarded by post, valu: 
per return or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, Loudon, Estd, 100 years 


{OCKROACHES . exterminated with BLATT IS, A 

J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guarantecd by E. Howarth, F.Z.s, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, ‘Tins 14, 6d, 
2s. 6d., 53., post free —-HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield, 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ta 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., v:., 238-241 Tottenham CourtRa.,W.1 
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ill Conditions are 
more settled 


T present many business men find a real difficulty 
in weighing the respective merits of ordinary 
investments, and estimating their value in the 

near future. But it is always sound policy to buy 5 per 
cent, War Bonds. They are the investor’s sheet-anchor. 


A purchase of the new Bonds would relieve 





you of many financial anxieties. It would 
bring you in a safe and substantial income for 
the next 5 or 10 years. Long before then 
the critical period of Reconstruction will be 
over; and the trade of the country will have 
begun _to flow once more in normal channels. 




















You would also secure this further advantage: that every 
holder of War Bonds is guaranteed repayment of a definite 
sum on a definite date—f105 on February ist, 1929, for 
every £100 invested now in 5 per cent. Bonds of the 10 year 
issue. The capital employed in buying these Bonds not only 
remains intact; it is returned with a Premium added, 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Capital and Interest 
guaranteed by the State 


On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 

between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at {100 and repayable in 1924 al £102; 

or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at {100 and repayable in 192 at £105; 

or g per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at 4101: 10:0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100, 
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“THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF PELMANISM. 


By G. SYDNEY 


In the days, seemingly so very far away, before the war, 
one heard not infrequently a voice crying in the wilderness 
bidding England awake. Sometimes it spoke to labour, some- 
times to the commercial world, at others to the churches and 
the schools. England listened drowsily and smiled, turning 
juxuriously on her soft bed. The voice of the prophet held no 
menace. His warning merely supplied a mildly pleasant sensa- 
tion, something to argue about at the dinne: iable like Futurism 
and the musical glasses. The name even of Shakespeare was 
well-nigh forgotten. Then came the more insistent warning, 
and at the voice of the guns England awoke. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. 

Some day the full story of that great awakening will be told. 
The time is not yet. It revealed much that was disturbing 
to national pride, deficiencies in workshop and factory, defects 
in organisation, slipshod methods, antique processes, a careless- 
ness which had allowed industries absolutely vital to the national 
life to die of inanition through neglect. Under the pressure 
of the grimmest necessity the defects have been made good, 
at least in part. But the leeway to ke made up was great, 
and the process has been costly, how costly we have yet to 
learn, for it is on settling day that the debt kecomes a burden, 
not when it is a mere row of figures in.a ledger. So the awaken- 
ing is not yet complete, though the magnitude of the problems 
involved in the reckoning begins to ke realised, and the chief 
factor making for a satisfactory settlement recognised. 

That factor, need it be said, is efficiency. The war drove 
home the necessity for it in every department of the 
national life with unarguable logic. In factory as in the field, 
in the man as in the machine, full working efficiency was the 
insistent demand. What was good enough in 1914 was found 
lacking in 1915. The standard had risen. Success demanded 
for its attainment not merely reduplication of effort but a further 
reduplication of results from that effort, an increase only attain- 
able by and through the strictest attention to the efficiency 
of every unit engaged in that effort. Is 1919 likely to see any 
abatement in that demand ? No onewho has eyes to read the 
times would venture to answer the question in the affirmative. 
In 1919, indeed, the demand for efficiency is likely to increase 
rather than diminish. The cardinal factor of success is just 
the same in piping times of peace as in time of war, and in the 
days of reconstruction that are upon us, with all their new 
problems and fresh conditions, efficiency more than ever will be 
needed by the man who wishes to “ make good.” 

Particularly is this need indicated in the commercial and 
industrial world. Now that old machinery and the old conditions 
have been tossed aside with the old shibboleths only the alert, 
capable brain, sure of itself and confident of its power to compass 
its aim, can reckon confidently upon steering the industrial ship 
through the rocks and shoals of the uncharted sea of the future. 
In a word, the prizes will go to the man who makes and keeps 
himself mentally efficient, and the question immediately arises, 
how is that desirable mental efficiency to be attained ? How 
can each individual be prepared to face the future confident 
that he is mentally tuned up to the point of full efficiency ? 
To that question there is only one answer, Pelmanismn. 


A REASONABLE PROPOSITION. 

This conclusion is not an expression of opinion based merely 
on theoretical data, but a logical deduction from indisputable 
facts. True, the basic theory of Pelmanism is sound, but 
theories alone never carry conviction. It is in their application 
one seeks evidence of their truth. Thus it is in the practice and 
progress of Pelmanism that one recognises the fundamental 
truth of its principles and theories, and not only that, but its 
practical value to all classes of men and women under all sorts 
of conditions of life. It is the concrete results of Pelmanism 
which have created so deep an impression upon those who have 
investigated them. Such investigations have lgen carried 
out by men whose names are well known to the public. Amongst 
them there is no dissentient voice. Their conclusions as to 
the value of Pelmanism are unanimous. Apart from this, there 
is the astonishing evidence afforded by the simple fact that 
during an unexampled period of stress and strain men and 
women by the hundred thousand have taken up the study of 
Pelmanism. It was during war-time that a large proportion 
of the 400,000 students enrolled on the books of the Pelman 
Institute took up the study of Pelmanism with the object of 
better fitting themselves for the battle of life by increasing their 
mental efficiency. For 100,000 of them it was not figuratively, 
but literally, to equip themselves for battle that they turned to 
Pelmanism, and to-day the Army knows the value of Pelmanism, 
for it has tested it under the highest test possible. From Pelman- 
‘ism im esse one may therefore visualise Pelmanism in posse. 
The results of Pelmanism in war time will serve as a guide to 
what may be expected from it in the day of industrial and 
commercial conflict now dawning. 


WHAT PELMANISM DOES. 
A very clear idea of the mental effects produced by a course 
of Pelmanism may be obtained by an examination of the letters 





PATERNOSTER. 


written spontaneously by Pelman students telling of the benefite 
they have received. There is an amazing mass of such material 
available, much of it of the most enthusiastic nature. A complete 
analysis of it would fill huge volumes, but eliminating the purely 
personal experiences a number of clearly defined results stand 
out as acommon experience. Briefly these effects produced are : 

Quicker and more accurate observation. 

Ability to concentrate the attention on any subject. 

A sharper and more reliable memory. 

Increased will-power. 

Promptitude in decision. 

Logical and therefore balanced judgment. 

Increased Self-Confidence. 

Greater self-control. 

Increased power of self-expression. 

Greater mental energy. 

The introduction or renewal of purpose or ambition in life. 

An all-round tuning up of the mind to completer efficiency. 


CONCRETE RESULTS. 

Naturally those who have experienced these mental effects 
may be expected to find practical results therefrom, and in 
this respect they are not disappointed. The archives of the 
Pelman Institute are literally full of such instances. 

Here, for example, is a very ordinary instance of the direct 
result vouched for by a student of Pelmanism : 

I took up the Pelman Course shortly before the war. The 
printing trade was, and is, badly hit. I was working in a 
small room, with plant valued at about £60. Firms were 
being sold up; how could I expect to get through? A 
chance came, and I took it; moved to larger premises, put 
down a larger machine, and paid for it in six months. I 
next put down another machine, and am ence again con- 
templating larger premises and more machinery. I feel 
I shall “ get there.” Pelman has done it. 

There is nothing in the least degree exceptional about this 
simple little record .of a master printer’s commercial progress 
and it could be paralleled in nearly any business that could be 
mentioned. 

Rather more exceptional is the following excerpt from 
another student—the manager of one of our largest and best- 
known business houses : 

I do not see how anyone can study the Pelman lessons 
seriously and not gain thereby, reaping a reward which, 
beside its definite and, in my case, tangible advantages, 
also brings with it developments which have no parallel in 
money values. 

To those of my acquaintances who have been sufficiently 
interested to ask my opinion of the Pelman training I have 
said, and shall continue to say: Take it, follow instructions 
carefully, and if at the end of the course you do not admit 
having gained something good, right out of proportion to its 
cost, I will personally refund your outlay. 


THE PELMANISED BUSINESS. 

A more convincing piece of evidence as to the value of Pelman- 
ism than the foregoing can scarcely be imagined. Itis a practical 
backing of his opinion that Pelmanism will do for others what 
it has done for him if it is conscientiously studied. Yet he is by 
no means unique in this opinion. Every day the conviction 
of the value of Pelmanism grows in the estimation of hard-headed 
and progressive business men, who know from experience what 
business competition is and how it will need to be faced in the 
future. Thus we have the spectacle presented to us to-day 
of big business firms enrolling their stafis en masse at the Pelman 
Institute. They have realised that what was so vital to the 
nation is equally vital to the commercial enterprise—that the 
efficiency of the whole is dependent upon the efficiency of the 
unit. The enlightened and progressive employer has long been 
aware of the desirability of securing the physical efficiency 
of his employees. He has accordingly taken steps to secure that 
physical efficiency by attention to the hygiene, recreation, and 
all that is known as welfare work in connection with his factory 
or business. He is now realizing that mental efficiency is just 
as important as physical efficiency if the best results are to 
be obtained, and is realising, too, that Pelmanism is the way to 
secure that desirable end. But he realises, too, that if efficiency 
in the staff is essential, it is just as important that the directing 
brain of the whole shall also be efficient, so he does not prescribe 
Pelmanism only for his employees. He takes a course himself. 





Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in ‘“* Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive Synopsis 
of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together 
with a full reprint of ‘‘ Truth’s” famous Report on the work of 
the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you can secure 
the complete Course at a reduced fee, may be obtained gratis and 
post free by any reader of the SPECTATOR who applies tothe Pelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; 15 
Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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The 
Wonderful 
“ Twenty.” 





All who have seen the new Austin 
agree that it is a wonderful car. And 
it musf be a wonderful car to draw over 
4#£4,000,0co worth of orders in two 
months from the keenest critics in the 
country—the motor agents. 


No more convincing testimony to the 
car's merit could be given. 


Those who know best invariably pin 
their faith to Austin productions. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


HEAD OFFICE oe .. NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 

Telephone, King s Norton 230 Telegrams ‘ Speedily, Northfield ’ 

LONDON we ee 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 

Telephone, Mayfair 6230. Telegrams “ Austinette, Wesdo"’ 

MANCHESTER .. oe ee 130 DEANSGATE 

Telephone, City 3573 Telegrams * Austinette "’ 
And at PARIS. 


‘DeReszke’ PN 


ss" CIGARETTES 





















“The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times* 


TO. 


{ 






“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
Makes half a sentence at a ime enough: # 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, £ 

Hi} Then pouse,and puff and speakand puff B 


H again.” COWPER 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 








White Label. Mi:d and Mediam. 
Id. 1d. 
7 10; 
Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobacco is also supplied et Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


pen SOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tebaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 















“De Reszke” American Cigarettes have won 
the whole-hearted admiration of many notable 
men and women. The following* is a repre- ( 
sentative selection of the many opmions ’ 
given :— 

Rebert Radford, Esq. (Principal Basso, Beecham 
Opera Company) writes; “I find the ‘De Reszke 
American Cigarettes easily the finest on the market. 
Their flavour is distinctive and delicate (a rare thing 
in a Virginia cigarette), and they have never harmed 
my throat in the least degree.” 

Miss Lily Brayton writes; “I find ‘De Reszke 
American Cigarettes most delightful. 1 shall ccr- 
tainly continue to smoke them,” 

* Other opinions in other “* De Reszke” advts, 


Sold Everywhere 






















THE CHURCH ARMY 


REGREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


} 
| 
| 
| The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 
| 
| 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hen, 
Chicf Scerctary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W,1, 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 


A SEASONABLE GIFT 


We suggest that there can be no 
better Present in Peace or War 
than an Annual Subscription to 


The “SPECTATOR” 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own 
family, or to a relation or friend—on active service, 
at home or abroad. 





| _ He or she who gives the Spectator as a present will 
| give a weckly pleasure to the soldier or sailor abroad, 
}as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 


| forgotten his friend. 


| 
| 








Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque 
for £1 8s. 9d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable in 
| advance. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





se «.¢é 
| Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 1 8 2 
To the British Colonics, America, France, India, China, 

Javan, &c., or with the British Forces abroad 110 6 





To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPEC- 
TATOR ” sent for one rear to 


DE ci cttcescnannnn Ketcmenawnr edwin oer oheseee 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 





MODINE 0:40 0600866 0666660659:006000064654000000000808 
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PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
OF ALL THE WEEKLY REVIEWS. 


It is the Best Weekly Review of What People 
Think, Say, and Do. 














The chief object of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
the busy man and woman with a handy sum- | 
mary of the best thought and activity of the | 
best men and women of the day from ‘the best | 
Papers, Magazines, and Books. It informs, 
stimulates, and saves time. 

It is a Newspaper Room, a Weekly Library of New 
Books, and always acheerful and well-informed 
companion. 

It seeks to convey in the most handy form something | 
of the variety and vivacity and eternal interest | 
of life, as well as information about the great 
problems of the day. It is a weekly cinemato- 
graph of the world of thought and activity. 


Week by Week the world’s chief papers are surveyed 
by the staff of PUBLIC OPINION, and all that 
is important, valuable, and informing is brought 
to the attention of the readers of PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

People read PUBLIC OPINION to-day because it 
is supremely interesting. It is readable from 
beginning to end, as readers are constantly | 
saying. It is a great acquisition to any house, | 
because it interests everyone. 


You cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION gives 
you for Twopence—(not sixpence)—in any 
other way withont much expense of brains, 
time, and money. Buy it and you save all 
three. There is no other such Twopennyworth 
of literature published in the United Kingdom. 
Every Smith’s bookstall proves that. 


PUBLIC OPINION is the most convenient portable 
travelling library one can possess, and it is | 
never out of date. It automatically rene Ws | 
itself weekly, at the small recharging fee of | 
Twopence. Twopence for a stimulating and | 
educational Week End, making all other days | 
worth while ! 


A SPECIMEN COPY 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


will be sent to any address on 
receipt of a postcard addressed to 

MANAGER, “ PUBLIC OPINION,” 32-34 TEMPLE HOUSE, 
TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














A three montis’ trial subscription costs 2s. 9t.; six months 
Ss. 5d.; one year, 10s. 10d. We are constantly receiving letiers 
ing what a weekly delight and refresh- 


from all parts of the world sa} 
ment PuBric Orrston is fo those who read it abroad. 











TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List 


Essays in Romantic 


Literature. 
By GHORGE WYNDHAM. Edited with an 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 
12s. net, 

The Morning Pos! :—‘ All these essays are the 
pleasantest reading. Here and there, too, there are 
passages imparting the wisdom of the statesmaa 
xathered from personal observation of the crowde 
vicissitudes of political life.” 

THIRD IMPRESSION 


The Candle of Vision. 
By A. li. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). Crowu Svo. 
6s. net. 
The Challenge -—" Everything which comes from the 
pen of A. EK. is worth reading, aud this book, like the 
rest, is beautifully written and full of interest.’ 


International War: 
and its Cure. 
By OSCAR T. CROSBY, LU.D., F.R.G.S., Presi- 
dent of the Inter-Ally Council on War Purchases 
aud Finance. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Times :—“ An able unconventionally written 
analysis of the causes, many now obsolete, which have 
led to war; urging the view that war is not inevitable 
and that an armed central control would tend to 
establish a uew order along the lines of international 
organization and co-operation towards which many 
de velopments have been te nding. ? ‘ 


HUGH WALPOLE’s NEW 
The Secret City. 


A Novel of Russian Life. By ILUGIZ WALPOLE 

Author of “ The Green Mirror,” &c. 73. 64. net. 

The Observer :——" It is . fine book, a masterly piece 

of work. ‘Yo one who knows Russia only through 
lier writers it seems like the work of « RKussiau.”’ 


Its Causes 


NOVEL 


Thomas Hardy’ s Works. _ 
Uniform Hdition, 20 yvols., crown Svo, cloth vilt, 
4s. Gd. each, Pocket dition, 19 vols., feap. Svo, 
with full gilt backs aud gilt tops ; cloth, 3s. 6d. uet ; 
limp leather, 4s. 6d. net each. ‘The Wessex 
Editicn, 21 vols.,, with Pretace, Notes, Froutis 
~~ and Map in each vol.; Svo, cloth extra, 

. 6d, uet each. 


Charles Booth. 


Author of “ Life and Latour of the People cf 
Jondon,”” (A Memoir.) With Photograyure Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Yorkshive Post :—‘‘ A model biography of a dis- 
tinen ished mau. , . A regulation two-volume 
hiog graphy could hi ardly have given us a more informing 
or a more engaging picture of the man.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C., 2 


DEMOBILIZATION 


OF 


V.A.D. HOSPITALS and CONVALESCENT HOMES 


is now proceeding in many places. 





Tf our Soldiers no longer need BEDS, bedding, LOCKERS 


tables, choirs, kitchen utensils, &e., &e., 


SAILORS’ AND SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


do. Applications are being received daily, and NEW HOMES 
are being opened, PLE agg FURNISH THEM, writing to Miss 
Warker, Hon. Secretary, Homes for Motherless Children, 
Chureh Army, 53 ievenibes Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1! 


PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and Other MANUSCRIPTS, 
MESES SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
wi!l SELL by Al CLION, at thelr Large Galleries, 24 and 35 New Bond 

Street, W.1, on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17th, and Two Following Days, at 
ONE o'clock precisely, 

PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and Other MANUSCRIPTS, 
comprising the property of the late Mr. John Lawler, the property of Iileu 

‘ ‘it Fullerton, ee Kerks Kegt., the property of the late E. W. Hennel!, Esq., 
a Large Collection of Kmblem Books, the property of the late W, Newton, Esq. ; 
aud about 2,500 Kook-plates, collected by the late F. BK. Salowons, Esq. (sold {; 
Order of his Widow), and including First Editions of Works by Masters of English 
Literature ; Works on Heraldry, ‘Topography, and ‘Aghaaisas, fachuling the 
Publications of the Perey and Selden Societies, the Bannatyne Club, and the 
tritish Archwolocical Association ; Looks on the Fine Arts; Original Drawing 
y Rh. Weatall and E&. Harding ; Books of Engravings, including a fine Collection 
4 Plates after Hogarth ; Books with Coloured Plates ; Sport, Travel, aad 
Natural History; Productions of Modern Private Iresses; Fiag Examples vl 
Bookbinding, &c. 

May be viewed, Catalogues may be had, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
AMERICA IN FRANCE 


The Story of the Making of an Army. By Lieut.-Col. 
FREDERICK egy Author of “ With the New Army 
on the Somme,” “The author achieves the apparently 
im: ible. He i to delight and enthusiasm hearts 
and brains reduced to something like jaded apathy by 
innumerable accounts of fighting.’’—Hvening — 

7s. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE 


By Major ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.D., R.A.M.C. 
ritten with the same literary charm as the author's 
“Adventure of Death,” this book is frankly optimistic. 
It is designed to prove that the goal of Nature is Life ; 
the aim of Life is the development of Intelligence ; and 
the object of Intelligence is a knowledge of i God. 6s. net. 


WATSON PASHA 


A RECORD OF THE LIFE-WORK OF SIR CHARLES 
MOORE WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., Colonel, R.E. By 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Litt.D. ‘‘ One of the romances 
of our military history. There is here all the material that 
is needed for a very readable biography, and this one will be 
appreciated.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 
AIRMEN O’ WAR 


By BOYD CABLE, Author of “ Between the Lines,” &c. 
** He does for the flying men what he did for their colleagues 
in the trenches. Knowledge of the airman’s life, humour, 
and imagination all contribute to the making of these 
stories of adventure.’’—The Observer. 6s. net. 


WAR LESSONS NEW AND OLD 


By Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. Deals 
with lessons taught in the War, including tho influence of 
the moral factor, which the author maintains to be the 
greatest force of all. Ready shortly. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 14th POINT 





A STUDY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By C. 
ERNEST FAYLE, Author of ‘“‘ The Great Settlement,” &c. 
Ready shortly. 5s. net. 


GERMAN DAYS 


By a POLISH GIRL. A simple, sincere account of a 
Polish girl’s school life in Germany. It gives an extra- 
ordinary picture of the tyranny and injustice prevailing. 

Ready shortly. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CRADLE OF THE WAR 


THE NEAR EAST AND PAN-GERMANISM. By H. 
CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G.S. ‘Mr. Woods’ lucid and 
well-informed study will be invaluable to any reader who 
desires to understand the situation and to be shown a 
reasonable way out of its complexity.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

With Lliustrations and Maps. 12s. net. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 
By Arthur Conan Doyle 


Author of ‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” &c 
DANGER! and Other Stories. Daily Chronicle; ‘‘ The 
contents of this volume all bear the hall-mark of the author. 
There is no more capable craftsman than the inventor of 
Sherlock Holmes.”’ 6s. net. 


By Sir H. Rider Haggard 


Author of “Jess,” &c. MOON OF ISRAEL. Daily 
Graphic : “ A vivid piece of writing, ‘full of the spirit of 
the old Egyptians.’ ” 7s. net. 


By Agnes & Egerton Castle 


Authors of “‘If Youth but Knew,” &c. MINNIGLEN. 
Saturday Review : ‘‘ We are introduced into a fascinating 
atmosphere of mystery and romance.” 7s. net. 


By Mrs. David G. Ritchie 


Author of ‘‘Two Sinners." THE NEW WARDEN. 
The Spectator: ** A novel in a hundred, if not a thousand.” 








7s. net. | 





~ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 1, 


| wrote, and as diffident and sincere. 





From J. M. DENT & SONS’ Lis 


a , 





N THE PRESS. 


THE BIOLOGY OF WAR 


By Dr. G. F. NICOLAI, sometime Professor of 
Physiology at the University of Berlin. Trans. 
lated from the German (Die Biologie des Krieges) 
by ConsTANCE and JULIAN GRANDE. 

Cloth. 21s. net. 


This epoch-making book was written in the German prisog 
fortress of Graudenz, where the author suffered for his Opinions 
before he escaped by aeroplane into Denmark. 


THE STATE AND THE NATION 
By EDWARD JENKS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


A valuable text-book of political economy, entirely different 
in style and contents from the “‘ civics ’’ of the ordinary lecture. 
room, 





NOW READY. 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


By Dr. A. C. MACLAUGHLIN, Head of the Department of 
History in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 
A reprint of several lectures delivered at Loudon University 
in the spring of 1918. 


NATIONALITY AND THE WAR 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Cloth. 9s. 6d. net. 


The questions raised in this book were academic when first 
discussed by the author in 1915. Now they are either already 
ashi or problems to be faced without delay. 





ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


B. H. BLACKWELL 








EORGE MEREDITH: A STUDY OF HIS 
WORKS AND PERSONALITY. BY J. H. E. 


CREES, M.A., D.LITT., AUTHOR OF ‘“ DIDASCA- 

LUS PATIENS,” ETC. 6s. NET. 

" ‘One of the best books of literary criticism that has been 

published in this country since the declaration of war.” 
—The Guardian. 


"{ “No teacher of modern English can afford to miss reading 
a book which is not only an intellectual and spiritual fe: ast, but 


a model of brevity for so great a theme greatly handled.’ 
—Education. 


POEMS. BY CHARLES J. B. MASEFIELD, M.C. 
4s. 6d. NET. 

" ‘“ Masefield had the true stuff in him ; 

with their high and moving thoughts . 

mastery of his art.”"—The Times. 


and the new poemis 
. show an increasing 


HE YOUTHFUL LOVER AND OTHER PROSE 
STUDIES. BY LEONARD GREEN, AUTHOR 
OF * DREAM COMRADES.” 3s. 6d. NET. 


{ “ Readers of taste will surely enjoy it for . . . the fibre and 
exactness of a literary style free from rhetoric or ornament ; and 
the fact that all the short sketches spring directly from 
the writer’s intense interest in human relationships.’’—The Times. 


EARD MELODIES. BY WILLOUGHBY 
WEAVING. 6s. NET. 


4, “ Mr. Weaving continues his studies in the higher scholarship 
of sense which is the learning of the pocts. Recognition does 
not spoil him. He is as quiet and ob ervant as when he first 
"—The Times. 





OXFORD: BROAD STREET 
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The 
R | GRAND FLEET 


= 1914—1916 
By ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
G.C.B., O.M. G-C.V.O. With 9 plates, 13 


plans and diagrams. 


N NOW READY. 31/6 net. 


: The Long Road to Baghdad 


By EDMUND CANDLER 
(Late Official Eye-Witness in Mesopotamia) 
" A VIVID and engaging narrative.” —ACanchester Guardian. 


“A most valuable contribution to the history of the war.” 35 
—TChe Times. Now Ready. Two Vols. = net. 


| Eddies of the Day _ 3y w. L. GEORGE. 


"THE Author deals in a bold and sympathetic manner with Education, with 
the Problem of Marriage, the Future of Woman, and other Social 


Questions. 





Now Ready. 6/ 7 On. 


| Notebooks of a Spinster Lady 


A LIFE-LIKE picture of the manners and customs of the later Victorian 

Era, introducing the most notable men and women of the day. 
“Contains much that is new, as well as amusing.” —Daily Chronicle. 7/6 on 
Now Ready : 


Countess Glika py WARWICK DEEPING. 


IVE brilliant “novels in brief” by one of the most popular //- es 
authors of the day. Now Ready. —_ 


Billy McCoy By CHRISTOPHER CULLEY. 


“Now and again, in reading the book, | almost recaptured some of the 
greediness for the ‘wild and woolly’ I thought I had lost for ever.” 


—Sunday Evening Gelegram. 
Now Ready. / = net. 


Christianity in the New Age 
By E. HERMAN. 


™ HAs a freshness and independence which distinguishes it from many 
sectional studies of the Church’s opportunity. . . . Cogent and 


illuminating.” —The Times. 
Now Ready. 7/6 net. 


The Doctor in War 


_ By Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.A., M.D. 
BOOK crammed with interesting fact and descriptive matter from 


7/6 net, 





” 
cover to cover.”—Evening News. 


Now Ready. 


THE HOUSE. OF CASSELL. 
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On behalf of The Medici Society Ltd. Mr. Lee Warner begs to announce early publica. 
tion of :— 


THE GRAND FLEET, A Wartime Skercu Book by JOHN D. COLERIDGE, A.R.ILBA. 
R.N.V.R., which in the form of 50 pen drawings records as many scenes, selected from the Artist’s sketch. 
book as constituting the most typical record, drawn during /wo years’ service on H.M.S. GLORIOUS, with 
the Grand Fleet. 


Pp. 48, about 10 x 7} inches, sewn in stout paper covers, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). ORDER EARLY 
as shorlage of paper will restrict the first edition. Descriptive leaflet, post free, or of all Booksellers, 


WAR MEMORIALS. | The Medici Society carncstly begs that all applicants for advice as to design or 
costs of proposed Wer Memorials, [Shrines, Brasses, Tablets, Village Crosses,] or of Printed Volumes, 
will remember that natural or architectural surroundings must be the first consideration if honest 
advice is to be given. Materials to be used require accurate description, but the CONTENTS OF 
A BOOK, or THE EXACT INSCRIPTION within or upon a Shrine or Brass, &c., constitute, 
together with exact measurements, the vital data without which no design or estimate can be 
made. Tqually imperative, in these days of unstable prices, is a real statement as to the money 
available. Careful observation of the above notes, and detailed accuracy in inquiries, wil! reduce corre- 
spondence, obviate misunderstanding, and waste of labour and expense. ‘The Riccardi Press types are 
available for Memorial Volumes. ‘The Society has recently recovered Painters from the Army, and can 
illustrate such volumes with portraits or undertake more important reproductions. 


The Society docs not publish a pattern-book or price list. 


Every inquiry is individually dealt with. A summary Note upon War Memorials (post free to all inquirers), 
new edition now in the press, is designed merely to assist those with no fixed ideas towards a general decision, and 
mitst so be read. 





THE MEDICI PRINTS. = The current edition of the Complete Prospectus (about 250 illustrations) is 
now ready. Post free, One Shilling. Reference to this will reduce correspondence and disappointment, 
for many subjects are, for the present, Out of Print, and prices are extensively revised. Summary 
Catalogue of Miniature Old Masters, &c. (about 500 titles), revised edition, post free 4d. 


THE MEDICI MODERN ART SOCIETY (ENGL AND) LTD., ‘The Medici Society will 
within a few weeks issue an important new, fully illustrated Catalogue of the following, among other, 
new publications. Fully illustrated, price 3d, post free. The more important Plates will be issued j in 
a style uniform with that of The Medici Prints. The first of these are now ready, viz. :— 


NAVIER HEMY (The late), R.A-—HARD DOWN, Printed surface, 15} x 23} ins. {1 11s. 6d. (post 


free 41 I2s. gd.). [ Published. 
CHARLES SIMS, R.A.—GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS. Circular, diameter 18} ins. 
Idition limited to 400 signed proofs. 43 3s. (post free £3 4s. 9d.). [ Published. 
J. KVERETY MILLAIS.--THEY CANNOT BREAK HIS SLEEP, inscribed to the Memory of F. C. Selous, 
10 x 20 ins. .1t Press. (25s. net; post free 26s. 3d.) [At Press, 


SEA POWER :—Arrangements have been made with the Artists and with The Imperial War Museum to 
publish, as early as the reproductions can be completed, the following Scries of Pictures selected to give 
a general idea of THE NAVY AT WORK: 


A CONVOY: North Sea, from N.S. 7, 1918, by Sir J. VLAVIERY. Medici Process. About 22 x 20 ins. 


£2 2s 

A SERIES OF SIX PICTURES— Each of about 180 square inches (nominal 15 x 12 ins.) in Medici quality 
four Colour process, suitably mounted. Fach I2s. 6d. (13s. 9d. post free), or £3 3s. the set (post free) 
in a strong wrapper. 

SIR J. LAVERY. (1) Anti-Aircrajt, Tyneside, 1917. (2) Scapa Flow: Major C. PEARS. (3) “ Dazzled’ 
Camouflaged Battleship in Gale. (4) Caniouflage: H.M.S. “ Fearless,” Mother Ship to ihe Submarines. 
(5) Sieam Pinnaces at lorth Bridge and Hawes Picr: Tieut. R. SMITH. (6) The Battle of Jutland. 


as PUBLISHERS & SOLE TRADE AGENTS (Canada excepicd) for the CANADIAN 
WAR MEMORIALS PICTURES, this Society will immediately issue No. 1, and as rapidly 
as engraving can be completed, the rest of the following important series. All are in Colour process 
suitably mounted: 

1. CANADA'S ANSWER, by NoRMAN Wiukixson. 2. PATROL, IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, by Junrus ONSSEN, 
A.R.A. 3. CANADIAN “STATIONARY HOSPITAL, by Greranp Morera. 4. SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES, 
by RICHARD Jack, A.R.A. 5. BATTLE OF VIMY RIDGE, by Ricwarp Jack, A.R.A, 6. CLOTH HALL, 
YPRES, by J. KERR Lawson. YPRES FROM KEMMEL, by D. Y. CAMERON, . A.R.A. 8 LANDING OF 
TIE ist CANADIAN DIVISION ‘AT ST. NAZAIRE, 10915, by Epcar Bunpy, A.R.A. 39. WAR IN THE AIR, 
by & R. W. NEVINSON. 10. THE FLAG, by By AM SHAW. Nos. 1, 2, 8, 9 & 10, price 15s. net; 3, 4 5 
© & 7, price 21s, net. Postage 1s, 3d. each, Also 75 signed copies (for Engl ind) £1 103, and £2 2s, respectively, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LID.: SOLE PUBLISHERS 
TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
IONDON : 7 GRAFTON STREET, W. 1. 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


‘London: Trinted by W. SrealcuT a Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fettor Tane, E.C. 4; and Poblished by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SPECTATOR ” (Limited), at thelr 
Uflice, No, 1 Wellington Strect (WC, by, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, February 10th, 1019, 








